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Settin g 
the Style 


From well-groomed head to well- 

shod feet she’s elegance itself. The same 
pride—and care—is reflected in her car 
Immaculate interior . . . brilliant 
bodywork . . . gleaming glass and 
chromium . . . and, to set off the whole 


the smartness of Dunlop White Sidewall 











Tyres. Their distinction is there for all to 
see ; their dependability and safety she 
knows from experience. Dunlop White 
Sidewall tyres—in ‘Dunlop’ or Dunlop 
‘Fort’ types—can enhance the design 
and colour of your car. Whether or 

not you choose White Sidewall, do make 
sure you keep to Dunlop—with or 


without the tube, as you please. 
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All the techniques of 


modern etrol PLUS 
petrol PLU> 
THE BOOST OF BENZOLE! 


The new National Benzole Mixture adds the know: 
great benefits of Benzole to a new high-grade petro 
drawn from the most modern refineries in Great 
Britain. Modern refinery techniques are primari! 

designed to raise the aromatic content of the motor 
spirit produced. Aromatics are the key substances in 
motor spirits — responsible for high anti-knock rating, 
smooth burning and maximum mileage per gallon 


Double the Aromatic Content 


To this new base petrol is added Benzole which 
is 100% aromatics, The result, in the new National 
Benzole Mixture, is a fuel with double the aromati 
content of ordinary premium motor spirit 
This new high-aromatic National Benzole Mixtur: 
with its remarkable anti-knock rating, its greater 
energy content — giving maximum miles per gallon 
plus Benzole’s long-established startability, meets 
every requirement of the modern car. It is, in fact 
ahead of today’s engine design — it is the most modern 
of all motor spirits. 


oWeW 
a ATION AL 
BENZOLE 


THE MOST MODERN OF ALL MOTOR SPIRITS 
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Latest news for underwater enthusiasts 
— the Super Fin 


Every underwater sportsman has been waiting for the Super Fin 
~its revolutionary off set angle gives tremendous power and 
speed yet it is effortiess in use. The open toe design gives perfect 
comfort and prevents cramp—the shaped foot section allows the 
wearer to walk freely on the sea bed. Made in varying sizes 
medium size per pair 47 (64. 


whited 


EOINBURGH and BOURNEMOUTH 


Our fully illustra- 
ted underwater list 
is available on 
request, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS — PRINCES ST... 





Give me 
NUGGET 


Beca ase--- 


IT OUTSHINES ALL 
OTHERS 


NUGGET BLACK iS 
BLACKER 


THE NEW DARK 
BROWN IS RICHER 


wu 
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DARK BROWN 


ARK TAM) GYTAIN 
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Sunstrap 36 /- 

Men's sizes 6 to |! 

Darnboo or country ta 
mooth leather 

Plantation-finishea 
crepe rubber soles. 
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ae. 
brat mM Mh Parks 
Coot and’ ca 
(nature ty) Aarts 
Tune Ae Ander i tary 
tmnt GCG maki ut gag 


rit Saudae 


Jersey 35/- 

peveral widt! 

fittings mens 

ze8 6 to | I in Drown 

ga Plantation-finished 
crepe rubber soles. 


qurth men in Sandass 


Aavt Lume: every lay 


Chupplee 47/6 
Men's sizes 6 to I! 

own smooth leather 
Plantation-finished crepe 
rubber soles. 





Nearest shop? 
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IOO YEARS 
OF ‘KNOWING HOW’ 
GIVE YOU 





heat storage 
cooker burning 
ANY solid fuel 


Every known cooking and easy-work aid — and some new 
ones — are streamlined into this most modern of all heat storage 





cookers, the ESSE CENTURY: 


* use any solid fuel 
patent ESSE boiling-simmering 


control of ovens and boiler 


panel, giving graduated hotplate facilities 





A dream of a cooker come true for 
you at £110. Alternatively, practical 
4-year ‘Pay-as-you-use’ plan. Write 
for folder CEN. 55 to 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 
(Est. 1854) Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1 

and at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Dublin 











finger-tip thermostatic 


spacious roasting 
oven with thermometer, plus 
a large oven for slow cooking ° 
patent self<dumping bottom- 
grate for quick, clean ash re- 
moval - piping hot water as you 
want it - easily-kept enamel 
finish in apple green, powder 
blue, cream or white. Chrome 
plated fittings. 








Seal of perfection 





INCORPORATE THIS 
MARK WITH YOUR OWN 
BRAND NAME 


moTuHeRs will find the DYLAN seal a wonderful guide to good 
children’s wear that won't shrink out of fit, that won't mat and 
that always keeps its fine, soft handle—even after repeated 
washings. DYLAN branded goods will soon be in the shops 
offering a new standard of performance in wash and wear, 


Stevensons (Dyers) Ltd.—proprietors of the trade mark 
DYLAN — will license the use of their shrink-resist processes and 
their mark to manufacturers and processors of wool and wool 


mixture textiles, 


Y SHRINK RESIST 
SOFT HANDLE 

OVias ls & registered trade mark which denotes that goods carrying the mart ore made of woot 
Se ee oh Ee 


procedures tor wool, garments bearing the trade mark w¥is® will ot fell of ebrink oul of OF 
STEVENSONS (DYERS) LIMITED + AMBERGATE + DERBYSHIRI 

















Are you a New 
Elizabethan 





or just an old 


stay-at-home? 


Are you one of those * that ever with a frolic 
welcome took The thunder and the sunshine, and 
opposed Free hearts, free foreheads"? Or do you 
feel happier sitting in front of the old T.V. with a 
packet of fags? Men with a zest for life want to be 
up and doing. They haven't lost touch or gone to 
ground. They could care much less. 

It's not only a matter of temperament. A lot 
depends on how you feel. Andrews in the morning 
makes every man a bit of a buccaneer. Puts the 
giint in his eye, gives him the sparkling taste of 
adventure, tones up his system, makes it a New World 
indeed. Have you discovered it yet? 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 
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j SINCE MID-VICTORIAN TIMES 





s 


QUITE UNIMPORTANT 
Thompson (interrogatively, to Beauteous but Haughty Damsel, whom he 
has just helped to alight); “lero vour Parpon t” 
Haughty Dameel: “(I pip wor speak!” 
Thompson: “On, I tuovoenr you sar *THanks'!” 
{ Thompson thereupon installed himself within the first-class compartment 
#0 lately vacated by the ill-graced Young Mids. Fortunately, the delight 
engendered from his Three Castles cigarette —that cigarette without 
peer — did much to restore a better humour toward the Fatrer Sex. 


It's always been 
THE 


“THREE CASTLES“ 


a ; CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/11d. for The Quality 





W. 0. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The imperial Tobacce Co. (of Greet Britain & ireland), Led. 














Wherever 
there gathers 


Chuveh's 


famous English shoes 


Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the occasion, the mood and the man 
> 
We have a small compendiurs 
ow 
of assembly terms tor fst 
Lingmnoor , brown reverte f, mucro-cent oles, 7¥/7 flesh, fow!, and fellow mar. 


t'. brown or Diock coll, ieother wie 4 copy is yours with our 
compliments, from any of our 


Frow authorised Agents throughout the country Agents of direct from us 


Por neareat address wrile CHURCH 4 CO. LTD., DUKE ST NORTHAMPTON 
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This Spring, give yourself the perfection of Sumrie Tailoring 
These very good clothes — among the best in Britain, are 
available in over 100 fittings 
difficult figure. In a fine choice of cloths and styles for 
business, country and leisure wear. Two-piece suits from 
12 to 25 guineas. Three-piece suits from 16 to 32 guineas 


Sumrie Clothes are good —— really good 


For the name of your nearest stockist, please write to 


Cc. & M. SUMRIE LTD. (DEPT. P.2) SUMRIE HOUSE, 


Instant fit for even the most 


LEEDS 9 
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WirTno UT 
TEARS 


Sy aes Be 
DD hictonuan Simer 


Crughtl ft-bodale by Moyds hank 


EXERCISE II. GO-ING A-BROAD 


F you be-have well and do not ann-oy him, Pa-pa may take 
you a-broad with him for a hol-i-day on the Con-ti-nent. 
Banks are ver-y use-ful for such hol-i-days. They can tell 
you a-bout ex-change rates, which are ver-y im-port-ant to 
know a-bout for hol-i-days a-broad. Banks al-so give you 


things called Trav-ell-ers’ 





Cheques that you can use 
in for-eign count-ries 


Trav-ell-ers’ Cheques are 


just as use-ful in this 


count-ry, too, In fact, there 


is ver-y near-ly no-thing 


to do with that 


a Bank 


mon-ey 


can-not help you 








with. Pa-pa of-ten says 








that with-out Lloyds Bank he would not know what to do. 
Which is funn-y, when you come to think of it, be-cause Ma-ma 


keeps on tell-ing him. 


With apologies to Mr. J. B. Priestley and Mrs. Thomas Mortimer 

% By the way, Lloyds Bank has published a slim volume which 
is in the nature of a modern banking primer. It is called 
“Banking for Beginners’’. If you know of any young person 
who would be interested to read it, please copy at 
any branch of the Bank. 


uk fora 
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The Wolseley Four-Fortyfour is 
the perfect car for the man who 
wants something better than a 
large-scale production model 
without paying a high price. Its 


body lines are neat and tidy yet it 

is a roomy car with in-built = 

heating and ventilation, twin in- >. 9 n | = 
terior lights, polished wood facia a J 


and very generous luggage space 


amenities usually associated 
with bigger and more expensive 
cars. Its performance is good, its j 


economy very substantial. Above 
all it is a car with character and 


distinction, a car you will take to. MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance, So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you w ill be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded. 


“youR CAR AND Your comront”™ is the title of a booklet on the virtues 
of leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date e list of cars that are 
available with leather upholstery. Write to Dressed Hide Leather 
Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London, W.C.: 














\ asa 


Elwabeth Taylor and Stewart Granger in M.G.M's Film ‘Beau Brummell 
Beau Brummell would approve your choice of 


REMEMBER. Quality and depend- 
ability are guaranteed by the B.M_C 
Used-Car Warranty and you are 
certain of a good deal when you sell 


Sherry 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD 
Loadon Showrooms : 12, Berkeley Street, W.! 
Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London. W.! 
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Famous : Wruatever make of car you drive, the high-speed 


heavily-loaded friction surfaces of the engine are 
completely protected by a smooth, almost unbreak 


f t able, pressure, acid and heat-resisting film of 
manu ac urers ; Essolube. Because of this protection you enjoy 
. smoother, quicter running and longer engine life 

Be sure you get Essolube in the sealed, quality 


approve protecting bottles from your local garage 


-- 


€sso 0 


THE FOP YUALIVY MOTOR OIL 
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THE CHAIRMAN SPEAKS 





‘Our potential enemies 
only understand 





strength’ 







SAYS 
At the Westmi 
SIR THOMAS 2 easel Np asthenia pee 
ems 
SOPWITH yeas 


which arise in these complicated days. Speci- 
alist departments and expert staff are daily 
handling every kind of business inquiry on 
behalf of customers; and this versatility of 
service is one of many good reasons why .. . 


It is better to bank 
with the Westminster 


C.B.E., Hou. FF R.AeS 





wee & TT M.S eS eS UF UF Rr BAN K I La 6. | D 




















MAK 


S@rven before the Royal Air Force is fully equipped with 
modern weapons, there are voices raised seeking to reduce our 


protection. And they are powerful voices . . . Make no mistake TH F B F ST 
about it. The one sure way to invite disaster is for this country 


to pursue a policy of weakness, Our potential enemies only under- 
stand strength and our sole hope of survival lies in so building our 
strength and our air power that no one will dare attack '@® 


Extract from the Annual Report and Statement of Ae Chairman — Hawke 
Siddeley Group. Published in ‘The Birmingham Post’ January 6th 1955 


seers ss ——| |1 CIGARE | TES° 


The Birmingham Post 


LONDON OFFICE. 88 FLEET STREET £C4 
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| 
take the necessary Schweppes 


/ 


Thirsty ? 


Schweppes Fruit Squashes 


ORANGE -§ LEMON - GRAPEFRUIT - LEMON BARLEY + LIMe 
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Men who think of comfort 
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. Solex Carburation for High Spinits 
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eee eee tee ART OF THE SWISS 





=‘ Are jewels really necessary in a watch?”’ 





ASK YOUR JEWELLER. He'll say 
“Yes. But be careful!” 

If a watch is to be a lasting, really 
reliable timekeeper, it needs tiny 
jewels at certain points. For jewels 
stand up to wear better than any 
metal, But never judge a watch just 
by the number of jewels. Are they 
in the right places? Are there jewels 
at the two essential points, on the 
‘lever’? Are they cut and polished 
with the unique craftsmanship that 
goes into the good Swiss jewelled- 
lever watch ? 

Talk to your jeweller. He alone 
can give you expert advice, because 


he alone has the Swiss watch industry 
behind him. 














THE HEART OF A GOOD WATCH 


These two jewels on the lever-arm lock and 
release the esc ape-wheel teeth 432,000 : 
times a day. Only jewels are hard enough 
to resist wear at this point for years on 
end. For lasting accuracy, jewels elsewhere 
are useful, two jewels here are essential. 


ee 


Your jeweller’s knowledge 
is your safeguard 





THE WATCHMAK I OF SWITZERLAND 
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OST-HOLIDAY depression may 

perhaps be relieved by the news 

that the recent maritime-air exer- 
cise for the Home Fleet involved what 
the Admiralty report described as 
“*Red’ (friendly) aircraft.” 


The Opportunists 

Tue lull in Fleet Street and its 
tributaries did nothing to reduce the 
numbers of cars parked outside the 
newspaper offices, as journalists con- 
scientiously reported for duty in the 
hope of finding a day's work to do. 
There however, an unusually 
strong City of London 


Was, 
turnout of 





ge 


policemen who, governed by shrewd 
high-level strategy, dealt sternly with the 
parking offenders, secure from any fear 
of searing leading articles suggesting 
that their time might better be devoted 
to tracking bigger game. 


Father of his Division 

Tuovucn merely pallid heralds of 
national excitements to come, the 
County Council elections nevertheless 
brought a fine crop of claims in Can- 
didates’ appeals to voters. One address 
pushed through a section of Hertford- 
shire letter-boxes began, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Three years ago you elected 
me as your member for Arkley and 
Totteridge. In that time the population 
of the County has increased by forty 
thousand .. .” 


Setting Sun, Last Rays 

Many an old Empire builder read 
with a nostalgic sigh the recent dispatch 
from the Gold Coast describing streets 
lined with hundreds of armed police, 
and processions in which “ thousands of 


K 


CHARIVARIA 


people carried placards, hooted and 
threw stones.” It was disappointing, of 
course, to find that the demonstrations 
were aimed at a Government of Africans 
by a Liberation movement of Africans, 
and that one of the placards read, “God 
Save the Queen of England with whom 
we have no quarrel,” but at least the 
man who “had to lie flat in his car to 
escape stones" was Sir Charles Arden- 
Clarke, Governor of the Gold Coast. 


Bliss 

DwurinG this month, because of the 
impending increase in retirement pen- 
sions, the staff of National Insurance 
offices in England, Scotland and Wales 
will have to put their rubber stamps on 
one hundred and twenty million pension 
order forms. This is thought to be the 
merriest orgy in Civil Service history. 


Next, Radiation-proof Knitwear? 
Dancer of war is greater, says Mr. 
Nehru. Others assert that it is receding. 
On the side of the angels are members 
of a south coast Civil Defence Corps 
who, according to an item reported 
locally, started basket-making classes 








last week, with the encouraging prospect 
that “further classes will be held for 
such subjects as smocking, quilting and 
raffia work,” 


Better Keep the Scaffolding Up 

Sr. Pavuw’s is in the news again with 
the appointment of a City planning con- 
sultant, who will prepare detailed 
proposals for the architectural treatment 
of the area round the cathedral. 
Builders of the new office blocks in the 
neighbourhood hope that, if the weather 


455 


holds, work can be completed before it 
is decided to remove them 


Another Glass of Water? 

AMONG minor victims of 
newspaper hush were thosc 
planned to launch or speed som 
project or other by inviting the Press to 
enjoy free cocktails and canapés. A 


the great 


W ho had 


the date drew nearer, and still no gossip 
columns, they had to take the hard 
decision whether to hold the party any 
way at a severe financial loss, or rush 


out postponement notices with the 
boorish implication that they didn’t 
after all, love journalists for themselves 


alone 


Cpen Secret 
Devas are published in a Hampshir 
paper of the latest move by the Customs 


authorities to discourage smuggling 
across the Channel; this is to paint their 
cutters royal blue instead of white or 
grey, thus making the cutter “look like 
a holiday launch.” 
to smugglers who read the 


papers. 


Exec pt, of cours 


Hamp hire 


White House, Ivory Tower 

Wuewn President Eisenhower told hi 
news conference that he had no reason 
to expect an early Communist attack on 
the Quemoy and Matsu islands, and 
that anyone who had 
that effect knew more about it than he 
Democrats i 


miormation to 


did, many were heard to 
murmur that that was just what they 


were afraid of 


Magic of Accountancy 
HeLicorrer 
ope rating in 


services duc to 


May 


between Lor 











Airport and the South Bank are bound 
to run at a loss, says Mr. Peter Maseficld, 
as fares will fall short of running costs 
by £70 on each flight. It is thought 
that Mr. Masefield may approach 
British Railways for hints on how to 
maintain this state of affairs satis- 
factorily over an indefinite period. 


Not Catching 

Victims of a new disease announced 
last week by the Ministry of Agriculture 
“tend to have bulging eyes and swollen 
bellies,”” and the complaint may be 
“connected with, or even caused by, 
improper feeding.” Anyone who thinks 
that he has seen sufferers conferring 
with West End restaurateurs over the 
luncheon menu must keep calm and 
remember that cases occur only among 
rainbow trout. 


AS IT MIGHT 


RIME MINISTER: Your 

P Majesty, I have come to advise 

that you dissolve Parliament. 

Tue Queen: Well, Prime Minister, 
with your small majority I have often 
wondered that you have not asked for 
this before. But why do you ask for 
it now? 

Prime Minister: I wish to embark on 
high level talks with Moscow, and it 
is my duty to advise you, Ma'am, 
that your Government needs a 
mandate from the people if these talks 
ate to have the best chance of 
succeeding, 

Tue Queen; I granted a dissolution to 
your predecessor, Mr. Attlee, after 
a much shorter period of office. I 
find no difficulty in acceding to your 
advice and request. I think, indeed, 
it is high time that my ministers 
should be refreshed by contact with 
my people. 

Prime Minister: It will, of course, 
be necessary for me to reconstruct 
and strengthen Your Majesty's 
Government before going to the 
country. 

Tue Queen: What do you propose to 
do, Sir Winston? 

Pri Minister: Well, Ma'am, I trust 
that you will allow me to have an 
honours list on the occasion of the 
dissolution? 


Any Time Now, However 

Waite the tedious preliminaries of 
Commercial Television drag on in the 
present vein there seerns no hope that 





dull fact will be enlivened by fancy and 
poesy until someone finds a way of 
rhyming Winnick and gimmick. 


Get Out of My Kitchen 

Arter its “ Have you an ideal mother- 
in-law?” campaign, which produced 
three thousand letters from husbands 
whose mothers-in-law are practical, 
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helpful, generous, sympathetic, smiling 
about the house, indispensable with the 
children, watchful for anniversaries and 
birthdays and always ready to step in at 
times of crisis, the Daily Express has no 
doubt been using its strike period to 
plan a “Have you an ideal wife?” 
campaign. 


Sanctuary 
A Chapel for prayer and meditation 


opened in the Capitol will have an atten- 
dant “to call meditating legislators to the 
telephone.”’-— Time 

A HAVEN to salve and restore 
My bruised incorporeal fibres 

A refuge untrod 

Save by me and my God 
And a million Bell System 

subscribers. 


HAVE BEEN : An Imaginary Constitutional Colloquy 
4 ; quy 


Tue Queen: Certainly: that is well 
within the ambit of the Constitution. 

Prime Minister: I think, then, that I 
shall recommend Your Majesty to- 
morrow to grant the Foreign Secretary 
an Earldom and that Viscountcies 
should be conferred on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Minister of 
Defence, 1 shall also need a barony 
for the Lord Privy Seal. 

THe Queen: Will they remain in my 
Government? 

Prime Minister: I think not, Ma'am. 
They would all like a rest. 

THe Queen: Who will you replace 
them with? 

Prime Minister: There is no dearth of 
able men who stand ready to serve 
Your Majesty. They will serve as 
readily under me as they were expect- 
ing to serve under Sir Anthony. 

Tue Queen: Do you have anyone in 
particular in mind? 

Prime Minister: I cannot put names 
to all their faces right away, but I have 
told the Patronage Secretary to pre- 
pare a list. There are all those nice 
fellows who were so splendid about 
Suez. I believe I have put one of 
them in the Government already—a 
fellow with a name like a tooth-paste. 

‘THe Queen: Mr. Maclean? 

Prime Minister: Yes. ‘That's right. 
Mr. Fitzroy Maclean. There are 

456 


several others. I will find out. I 
think my old school friend, Mr. Leo 
Amery, has a rather clever boy we 
might use. I think it might also be 
convenient for the Foreign Secretary 
to take Mr. Nutting upstairs with him. 

Tue Queen: That seems most suitable, 
but can you have a general election 
while the newspaper strike is going 
on? 

Prime Minister: Certainly. I expect 
the politicians will tell quite enough 
lies on their own. It will be rather a 
comfort not to have the newspapers 
advertising their lies and adding a lot 
of other ones as well. Lord Woolton 
has been telling me about a new thing 
called Television, which takes one 
right into the cottage home. I think 
I shall use that a bit. 

Tue Queen: You know I was afraid 
you were going to resign? 

Prime Minister: No, Ma'am. As I 
told the House of Commons, that was 
only newspaper chatter. 

Tue Queen; Well, you had better go 
about your business. 

Prime Minister: At once, Your 
Majesty, and with great pleasure. It 
was my old chief, Mr. Asquith, who 
served Your Majesty's grandfather 
and great-grandfather, who observed 
that a Prime Minister should be a 
good butcher. L. D. 
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“Once again we stop the roar of London's traffic to bring you... 


Potted Swan By PAUL 


OW uneconomical is the Old Vic's cumbrous plan 

(not yet remotely within sight of completion) to 

perform the entire canon of Shakespeare's plays in 
slow, arbitrary succession from Henry VI, Part I to The 
Tempest! Michael Benthall had the right idea when he opted, 
as director, for a single Permanent Set to cover the scenic 
contingencies of any one play in the canon. What he now 
needs is a single Permanent Play. 


This should contain only the most memorable lines that 
Shakespeare ever wrote anywhere (no line or even half-line 
would be permitted that was not written by Shakespeare) and 
the piece could impressively be performed by a resident 
company, at regular intervals and proportionately low cost, 
for the benefit either of intellectual American tourists passing 
frantically through England or of busy English theatre-goers 
with little cultural spare-time on their hands. ‘These fortunate 
people would, in fact, be seeing what was best in all Shake- 
speare’s plays compressed or “digested” (as the current 
phrase goes) into one play. The Permanent Set is ideally 
suited to the drama’s mise en scéne. 











DEHN 


Act |. A wood, 
Act Il. Another part of the same wood. 
Act II]. The same part of another wood. 
Enter a Gravepiccer, blowing his nail. 
Gravepiccer: My stomach is not constant. 
Throws up a skull. 
Mark ye how, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 
Throws up another skull. 
Say, I am sick. 
Enter Fuliet’s Nurse. 


NURSE: To bed, to bed, to bed! 
Gravepiccer: Heigh-ho, the wind! Pray you, undo this 
button. 


Nurse: "Tis here? 
Gravepiacer: "Tis there. 
Nurse: “Tis gone. 
GRAVEDIGGER: 
Why so!—being gone, | am a man again. 
Give me to drink mandragora. 
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NURSE: 
I have it not 
(Helpfully) 
GRAVEDIGGER: 
Nurs 


Alas, 
not poppy nor mandragora, 


\ morsel for a monarch. 

He eats. 
GRAVEDIGGER: 
© that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew* 
That droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon St. Crispin’s Day. Rumble thy bellyful! 
Blow me about in wind! O dainty duck, 
Nature’s sweet nurse, O true apothecary, 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon my heart! 

Have you no bowels? 
Gravepiccer: ‘This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
Nurse: I pray you, sir, lic in my tent and sleep. 
GRaAveDIGGER: Macbeth hath murdered sleep. Come, 
me a bawdy song; make me merry. 


NURSE: 


Wouldst drink up cisel? Eat a crocodile? 
What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 


Enter Lavy Faucconsringe, fantastically dressed u 
flowers, carrying wine and tapers, singing 
Lapy F.: Worm and snail, sing lullabies 
‘To dew her orbs upon the green 
Those are pearls that were his cyes 
Come not near our fairy queen 


With heigh! the doxy over the dak 
Underneath the greenwood tree; 
Like a rat without a tail, 
Who is Sylvia, what is she? 
But soft, but soft, aside! Here comes the King 
Enter the Queen, mobled. 


The trouble with this sort of approach is that it will 


not 
lend itself to the brisk or, indeed, coherent development of a 
dramatic narrative. ‘The writer cither gets hypnotically 
sing fascinated by a single obsessive idea (like the Gravedigger’s 
stomach-ache) to which he must perforce devote whole Scenes 





* dew] Dover Wilson: 


from heaven.”—-Exod. xv1) 


? stew (cf. “Behold, | will rain bread 


and, possibly, even Acts; or alternatively he finds his char 
acters coming and going with immense speed but absolutely 





“Smile !”" 
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no relevance to the plot. One can, of course, get rid of a Hastines: Believe me, noble lord, I am a stranger here in 


character quite easily: Glostershire. 
Gnravepiccer: I ‘gin to be a-weary of the sun. (Dies.) Kine: Call for some men of sound direction—— 
Then saddle Surrey for the field to-morrow. 
One can as easily bring a new character on. Any fool Away with Oxford to Hames Castle straight; 
can wre: For Somerset, off with his guilty head! 
Enter Foo. Go after, after, Cousin Buckingham, 
Foo.: Marry, nuncle, where be now thy quiddits and thy Through Alexandria make a jolly march, 
quillets? I’ the clout, i’ the clout, sessa! Give the word. And my good Uncle Worcester will set forth 
Hum! [Exit Foor. To meet your father and the Scottish power, 


; ; As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 
But it takes a genius of Shakespeare’s own calibre to gull an Hastincs: Somerset, Somerset, for Lancaster! 
audience of cultural Americans into thinking that such Qupen (aside): For this clear speech Lord Hastings well 


| speeches have any bearing whatsoever on the action of the play. deserves 
The solution seems to be to select, for compression, only To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford. 
that particular aspect of the Shakespearean drama which Bete Poor Mowe. 


Shakespeare himself purposively confounded with every 
imaginable sort of confusion: expositional, geographical, 
strategical, cognominal and so forth. I refer, of course, to 
the Historical Play—and especially to the Historical Play's 
Battle Scene, where characters of no conceivable relevance 
rush in and out announcing developments of doubtful tactical 
value to bemused commanders. (The commanders’ bewilder- Kinc: Thou comst to use thy tongue; thy story, quickly. 
ment, I imagine, must spring chiefly from the fact that an Messencer: ‘Titinius’ face is upward. He is slain. 
enemy-occupied objective so often bears the same name as King: Oh, by whom? 
one of the Dukes or Earls on their own side.) Messencer: The Emperor and the Earl of Armagnac. 
Tucket without. Enter, upon the walls, Kinc Henry IV Enter a SECOND MESSENGER. 
Parr | and Hastincs, in triumph with forces, drum, Kinc: What news on the Rialto? 
colours, Mayor, prentices and soothsayer. The Spanish Mpssencer: The Breton Navy is dispers'd by tempest. 
é fly. ; KinG: Carlisle, this is your doom. 
Kine: Come, noble Hastings, rough Northumberland, Enter a@ THinp Mussencen. 
Pembroke and Stafford, Dorset, Buckingham, 
You, Worcester, and my cousin Westmorland 
"Twas you that killed young Rutland, was it not, 


Kine: Good or bad news, that thou comst in so bluntly? 
Murperer: Help, grandsire, help! My Aunt Lavinia 
Follows me ¢verywhere, I know not why. 
Offers to stab Kinc. Kine refuses offer. 


Enter a MESSENGER. 











What bloody man is that? 
Messencer: My gracious sovereign now in Devonshire 
Kinc: Liar and slave! 


That day he overcame the Nervii? wala 
Where is the post that came from valiant Oxford? Runs bite seith o bane Sedkin. 


Where is beloved Norfolk? Where is Monmouth? 
Where Hereford and Lancaster and Derby? 


Speak, I charge thee, speak! 
Messencer: As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 
That lies betwixt Philippi and this ground, 
I look’d towards Birnam and anon me thought 
The wood began to move. 
Kinc: The devil damn thee black, thou cream-faced loon 
Whom we invite to see us crowned at Scone. 
Sennet without. Enter the Senate. Sennet within, Exit 
KING, im pomp, on a chair. A piece is shot-off. Alarum. 
Excursion. Tucket within, and: 


INTERVAL FOR TUCKING-IN WITHOUT. 


Title? From a multiplicity of permutations, | select the 
euphonious “//ambeline, the Moor of Tyre, or Much Ado About 
What You Will.” Cast? Well, I sort of see Sir Laurence . . . 





& é 


M.F.H. Makes Good Recovery 


“Nar. Gat.: 3.0 p.m. Pannini and Canaletto: 
Charles Johnson. Victoria & Avnerr: 6.15 
p.m.: Rococo Art from Bavaria. Kensinc- 
TON Pupiic Liprarivs: 7.30 p.m.: English 
and csepaPiaLioo rsthe quick brown fox jump 
Landscape Painting in Oils: Hesketh Hubbard.” 

Art News and Revieu 
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a place where I can just flop.” 
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The Piltdown Toynbee 


twentieth century that a tobacconist 

in St. James's Street of the name of 
Quilp first propounded the theory that 
the University Don of the Middle 
Pleistocene Age was able to read and 
write and even suggested that the Don 
had a common ancestry with Man 
(Homo sapiens)—was, as the popular 
phrase not quite accurately put it, 
descended from Man. There was an 
inherent plausibility in the theory, for 
even some modern Dons, as the careful 
observer may notice, bear certain appar- 
ent family resemblances to human 
beings—to, for instance, the hominids 
of Westminster—flat-dwelling, type- 
writing, a8 is shown by the constant 
rotatory movement of the jaw, some- 
times gum-chewing, but undoubtedly 
human. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to speculate whether the Don might not 
be of the same genus, if not of the same 
species, as the hominid, and the fact 
that he had spectacles* on the end of 
his nose argued a certain possibility 
that his remote ancestors had possessed 
a literary capacity which his descendants 
had lost in the course of progress. 

But the difficulty about Quilp’s 
theory, plausible as it was from many 
points of view, was that no one was 
ever able to produce an example of this 
Missing Link, of the Don-Man—a 
being who might reasonably be called 
both human and professorial, Naturally 
enough then immense public interest 
was aroused by Quilp’s announcement 
shortly before the war of the discovery 
in a drain in St, James’s Park, which 
was being excavated by workmen, of 
such an alleged being—of the Toynbee 
Man, or, as he was christened, Clioan- 
thropus Chathami, ‘The discovery of this 
unique fossil aroused controversy among 
scientists. The shape and size, the 
markings and ridges for the muscle 
attainments, feature by feature, all came 
under scrutiny. “While the skull is 
essentially human,” said Waterhouse in 
his paper read before the Royal Society, 
". .. the mandible appears to be that of 
Don.” Waterhouse emphasized in 


* Daventry, of course, argued that Dons 
were not born with on their noses 
but that they wired them later in life 
under the National Health Act. But he was 
never able to produce evidence in favour of 
his contention. 


I: was in the opening years of the 








particular those features which seemed 
to him to link the jaw and cranium. 
The cranium, which was of unusual 
thickness, exhibited a few professorial 
features, while the jaw, don-like though 
it was, displayed in the rear of the 
molars a marked regular flattening such 
as has been observed among Dons, 
though it is occasionally met with among 
human beings who write for the weeklies. 
By appropriate maltreatment, Quilp 
claimed, the lower and upper jaws 
could be so clinched that the specimen 
could both sneer like a Don and grin 
like a politician. Professor Waterhouse 
committed himself to the opinion that 
the fossil was not less than sixty nor 
more than sixty million years old. 
Scientific opinion—in particular that 
of Bryson—remained sceptical. The 
height of the crown of the molar teeth 
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By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


and the shape of the pulp cavities, it 
was argued, were quite unlike those of 
the Common Don (Magister egregius.) 
Even if the Toynbee Man was a Don, 
what evidence could Quilp produce that 
it could read and write? Could it be 
shown that the works ascribed to it were 
of the class that posited an author? 
Did not the pervading argument that 
religion was valuable but not true 
read rather like the product of some 
automatic reflex action? The theory 
that history unfolds itself through a 
perpetually recurring formula was one 
that, onee the machine had been set 
(by, say, a Spengler), could easily be 
reproduced again and again without the 
intervention of a human brain. The 
footnotes, it was true, showed unmis- 
takable evidence of hominid influence, 
but might they not well have been 
skilfully inserted in the proof by some 
human hand? 

Then a few weeks later Quilp was so 
fortunate—or so he alleged—as to pick 
up outside the London Library a 
fountain-pen, which he claimed on 
evidence that he pronounced convincing 
but which owing to pressure of social 
engagements he was never able to 
publish, to be that of the Toynbee Man. 

The great loyalty of the scientist is 
his loyalty to Truth and to the com- 
pelling force of evidence. After this 
second discovery, in spite of the 
obstinately persisting scepticism of 
Bryson, who was standing against 
Waterhouse for the chair, the genuine- 
ness of Quilp’s discovery was generally 
admitted and the Toynbee Man was 
freely exhibited not only in this country 
but abroad in Vienna, Rome, Paris, 
Baltimore and Calcutta, in which city it 
was presented to Pandit Nehru himself. 
In Madrid it was denounced as a 
Communist and in Moscow as a hyena. 

Yet at the end of everything the fact 
remained that of all its possessions none 
but the fountain pen could be called 
“unequivocally human,” and the world 
had only Quilp’s word for it that the 
fountain pen belonged to the Toynbee 
Man. There were indeed those who 
professed to see something human in the 
way in which the Toynbee Man nodded 
its head, but others maintained that this 
motion reminded them rather of that of 
a sheep than of a mar. All was most 
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doubtful and when eventually last 
Thursday Quilp was arrested for having 
stolen the fountain pen from a stationer 
next door and given fourteen days with- 
out the option of a fine there was hardly 
room for doubt that almost the whole 
scientific world had been the victims of 
an astonishing but gigantic hoax. 
There are, of course, those who main- 
tain that such an episode as this in some 
way discredits the case for evolution. 
Nothing, as the scientist well knows, 
could be further from the truth. The 
common origin of Dons and Men, if not 
a proved fact, is nevertheless a hypo- 
thesis without which it would be quite 
impossible for the University Grants 
Committee to carry on its work. What- 
ever the confusions of the layman, the 
scientist well understands that the fact 
that no evidence can be discovered for a 
hypothesis by no means proves that 
such evidence does not exist, and, if 
someone has tried to fudge the evidence 
and not quite got away with it, that is 
no reason at all why the other scientists 
should not go on drawing their salaries. 
But it must nevertheless be admitted 


that there can now be little doubt that 
the Toynbee Man neither exists nor ever 
did exist. He was a figment of Quilp’s 
impish and perverted humour—a col- 
lection of bits and pieces got together by 
a tobacconist and put down a drain. 

How then, it may be asked, did the 
six volumes of the Study of History come 
into existence? There cannot, says the 
layman, be an effect without a cause. 
But science has shown by its latest 
discoveries that this is by no means 
necessarily true. Scientists can think of 
several ways by which this phenomenon 
might have come into existence and 
doubtless one day, with further research, 
the secret will be revealed. But, where 
there is as yet no certain evidence, in- 
tellectual honesty requires that the 
scientist return an agnostic answer. For 
the present all that we can say is that 
we do not know. 


ay aA 
“Empire Unsold at Auction Withdrawn 


After Five Minutes.’’—Surrey Comet 


Might as well give it away. 





} lutobiography 


WANTED to write my memoirs; 
It’s a thing old ladies do 
They sit by the fire remembering 
Their lives from the age of two 


I wanted to put on record 
The marvellous things | had don 
In the long, long years behind m« 
And few of them now to run 


I sat with my toes in the fender, 
And my thoughts ran free and wild 
Roving through eighty summers, 
The woman, the girl, the child. 


I remembered my mother gave m« 
A brooch in the shape of a be« 

Its body was made of rhinestones 
And its wings of filigre 


I] remembered that yesterday | had gone 
To tea with Constantia King, 
But between the two I regret to say 
1 couldn’t remember a THING 
VirGiIniA GRAHAM 
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The Chanceellor’s Elephant 


NE of these years the Budget will 
work out according to the 
estimates, and that will be the 

end of Britain. What saves the sum of 
things nowadays is the sum of things 
adding up wrong. If the Chancellor 
budgets for a large surplus nothing 
proves more fortunate in the event than 
the emergence of a small deficit. If he 
budgets for a small deficit only a surplus 
of over £400 million holds the { at 
$2.80 and prevents the break-up of the 
Commonwealth. 

This new political arithmetic has 
everyone guessing, including the Chan- 
cellor himself, and the populace wisely 
consoles itself with the pure mathematics 
of treble chances and select fives and 
the odds proffered by Honest Joe. 

There is no more gaudy spectacle 
than that of the British taxpayer lining 
up every April to be paid out on the 
results of the Grand National Finance 
Stakes, and then being told that he has 
already lost on next year's race. As soon 
as the Treasury ascertains that he 
proposes to have a cup of tea in the 
morning and eat three meals a day up 
to the forthcoming March 3st it 
calculates that there is no margin 
for tax reliefs if the economy is to be 
kept in equilibrium. In the event the 
price of tea goes up and this adverse 
turn in the terms of trade makes an 
error of £150 million in the calculation 
the most happy of correctives. 
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“ You know the rules here, 
Mr. Carruthers : no ladies.” 


The whole business is also getting 
mixed up with the weather. Apparently 
the only way to get a fine summer is to 
fix up some sort of crisis for the early 
autumn. Crisis headlines go with a 
deck-chair in late August and the 
languid query “Let me see, my dear, 
where were we in the last crisis? 
Blackpool, wasn’t it?” A soft summer 
evening, drinks on the veranda, and the 
Chancellor announcing over the nine 
o'clock news that England yet shall stand. 
This consummation has to be achieved 
below as well as above the line. 

Apart from this holiday complication, 
the problem on this occasion is fairly 
simple. The Chancellor could give us 
around £200 million in tax concessions 
provided we lent it all back to him, or 
alternatively guaranteed to blue most of 
it on drink, tobacco, and betting, 
enabling him to siphon off 16s. in 
every {. ‘Those of us who know our 
rdle in the Welfare State would willingly 
conform to the latter procedure but we 
are let down by the feckless section of 
the population which would buy carpets 
and other household goods, clutter up 
the home with useful things and get 
what it calls value for its money. These 
people with their new curtains and their 
notions of bringing up children properly 
will be the death of the old country. 

The only recourse is to hit this section 
under the belt, that is below the line, and 
to repress two or three hundred million 
pounds of its purchasing power. This 
repression of consumption provides, 
among other things, new capital invest- 
ment in the coal mines and by curtailing 
the demand for consumer imports 
enables us to import coal to make up for 
the decline in home coal output which 
accompanies new capital investment in 
the coal mines. It also provides the new 
housing in which the subsidized tenants 
enjoy a handsome margin over rent to 
spend on tobacco and other taxed com- 
modities which provide the Chancellor 
with the funds to finance the new 
housing. It is astonishing the number of 
citizens who cannot follow the straight- 
forward operation of this new arithmetic 
but continue to harp upon such dubious 
devices as a reduction in the petrol 
tax, larger earned income reliefs and 
accelerated repayment of post-war credits, 

The Budget nowadays is designed 

404 


ostensibly to regulate the whole economy 
and, lumbering elephant that it is, to 
keep the circus in line. The Chancellor 
sits on the head of the beast, uncertain 
whether to tickle its ears or jab it in the 
hide. Since there is more hide than ears 
there is a temptation to rely mostly on the 
goad. Behind him is the bleating of 
lambs and the howling of wolves and 
jackals, and the motley procession 
chances its route between the primrose 
path of inflation and the swamps of 
depression. At any rate, this version of 
the affair is a welcome change from the 
metaphor of the captain on the bridge 
gallantly manceuvring the ship of State. 

Mr. Hayward, the leader of the 
Socialist party in the London County 
Council, has just explained that the set- 
back to his party at the recent election 
was purely the result of apathy among 
Labour supporters caused by a com- 
bination of the newspaper strike and the 
general high standard of living which 
most of them are now enjoying. He 
must have said this in a hurry, but it 
does suggest that many people would 
feel fairly contented if they didn’t read 
that they hadn’t ought to be. Most 
people in this country don’t know that 
they are being remorselessly driven 
below subsistence level until they see it 
in print. 

Perhaps that’s the trouble with the 
Budget. It goes down on paper and 
then gets into print. And the print 
doesn't stop at the accounts; it goes on 
into assessment forms and demand 
notes. This year’s problem might be 
grandly resolved by boiling down the 
whole Budget to five minutes in the 
sports news on the radio. The Electrical 
Trades Union may, after all, achieve 
what is undoubtedly at its heart, an 
outstanding contribution to the welfare 
and happiness of the community. 

GEORGE SCHWARTZ 


é a 


** £14,000,000 Orper 
Zuricn, Wednesday.—-Switzerland is to 
buy 100 Centurion tanks from Britain, for 
£14,000,000.""—Daily Mail 


“Swiss Buy Britisu 
Berne, Thursday.—Switzerland is to buy 
100 British Centurion tanks at a cost of 
£8,036,700.""—Evening News. 


Oh, well, what's £5,963,300 these days? 
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Plain and Easy 


NCE we were driving through 
() Perigord and were near Lus- 

tanges when we met R. K. L. S. 
Mainwaring-Bream. The name will be 
familiar to people with TV sets; he is 
an economic history don, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, I forget which, and a Lime 
Grove politician, but I cannot recall 
which party he appears for. Either he 
brought Right-wing Socialist ideas to 
enliven the Conservative Party or Left- 
wing Conservative ideas to steady the 
Labour Party. He is famous for the 
multiplicity of his interests. When we 
met him he was driving the sports car 
in which he won a gold medal in one of 
those gastronomic motoring rallies they 
hold in France. 

He told us he was on an eating and 
drinking tour and that France was now 
as formerly the only place where you 
could get edible food, excepting for one 
restaurant in a back street of Sheffield; 
and potable—his word—wine. He had 
heard of a little place in Lustanges 


“Is this the 4107” 


By EDWARD 


where one could eat ad merveille, very 
reasonably. So I invited him to lunch 
there with us. He said he would and 
my wife looked rather annoyed; she does 
not like R. K. L. 5. Mainwaring-Bream, 
something about the smooth-faced 
youthfulness of his fifty years irritates 
her, that and the extreme blandness, 
urbanity, with which he discusses 
H-bomb politics and cricket scores, 
She once said he was the ultimate in 
dangerous cynics, a _ self-conscious 
realist. 

The restaurant was called “au petit 
Lustangeais” and was a white-washed 
room with a vine-clad veranda, checked 
table-cloths and a tiled floor. The 
proprietor looked like Raimu: he said 
“Un petit porto, M'sieurs-dame?” | 
protested against this most disgusting 
of apéritifs but R. K. L. 8. Mainwaring- 
Bream said that the one unbreakable 
gastronomic rule was to do as the natives 
do. So we had a little port, which was 
not bad really, and while we were 
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HYAMS 


drinking it my wife said, in my ear 
* Beetroot,” while R. K. L. S. Main- 
waring-Bream was saying that he 
admired the French for importing the 
kind of wines they could not make at 
home, instead of insisting on their own 
for all occasions. It was, he 
civilized, 

While we were eating hors d'wuvres 
the patron came to discuss the next 
course, anguilles périgourdines: 1 do 
not care for cels myself, but R. K. LS 
Mainwaring-Bream was interested; he 
had never heard of the dish and asked 
to be told about it. The patron said that 
one took one’s cel 
and one split her down the back and 
disarticulated her; one soaked her, ah 
but briefly, briefly, three, 
minutes, in a marinade of melted butter 
vinegar and salt; one rolled her pieces 
in bread-crumbs and one 
over glowing charcoal. While we 
waited for this dish R. K. L. S. Main 
waring-Bream explained that only in 


said, s0 


she must be large 


maybe four 


grilled her 














France could one have such exciting 
adventures of the table, only in France 
had imagination and the proper use of 
local resources ever been put at the 
service of the palate. The patron came 
back and said “Et comme vin?” 
R. K. L. 8. Mainwaring-Bream referred 
him to me, and when I hesitated he said 
that in this part of the world one would, 
of course, drink Monbazillac. He and 
the patron were soon deep in a dis- 
cussion of vintages. While the maid- 
servant was putting our anguilles péri- 
gourdines on the table my wife leaned 
towards me and said “Pitchcocked 
eels,” to which I said “What?” and 
she repeated “Pitchcocked eels.” Any- 


way they were delicious. 











The patron knew how to serve wine: 
he made a ceremony of it, and he stood 
back while not only R. K. L. 8. 
Mainwaring-Bream but all of us 
tasted it. Our guest sat back, glass in 
hand, smiling at me expectantly, as if 
he had grown the grapes and nursed the 
wine. He said “Well?” It was a nice 
wine, with a strong taste, so I said it 
had plenty of character. ‘“Extra- 
ordinarily interesting,” R. K. L. 8. 
Mainwaring-Bream said, tasting his 
wine again, and then turning to the 
patron with some question about the 
incidence of mildew in the Monbazillac 
vineyards. My wife, speaking out of the 
side of her mouth like a movie gang- 
ster, said ““Rowanberry. Make it in 
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Yorkshire,” and drank off her glass with 
relish; so did I. It really was very good 
indeed. R. K. L. S. Mainwaring-Bream 
bade us notice the faint after-taste of 
paregoric which was, he said, due to 
something in the soil. My wife began to 
giggle but managed to turn it into a 
cough. 

The servant, preceded by the patron, 
brought the next course, and our guest 
said “And what are you giving us now?” 
Tie patron said “C'est du tranches de 
veau a l’oignon a la mode de Martignac. 
And, as vegetables to follow, fonds 
d’artichaux en pate al’ Evéque.” 1 asked 
which bishop the dish was named for 
and the patron said it was a seventeenth- 
century bishop, a cadet of the Guise 
family, who had lived at Martignac and 
was famous for his table. At all events 
we enjoyed these courses, and, as 
R. K. L. 8. Mainwaring-Bream said, if 
only English cooks would develop fine 
old regional dishes in the same way, 
but then the English never had been 
able to do anything in the kitchen but 
roast meat. While he was supervising 
the opening of another bottle of Rowan- 
berry-Monbazillac my _ wife said, 
quietly, “Oxford John and artichoke 
and, looking thoughtful, “ Now 
where have I seen .. .?”” Then, as our 
guest raised his glass to her, snapped 
her fingers and, the next time his 
attention was diverted to the patron, 
leaned towards me and muttered 
“Mrs. Glasse. The 1774 edition.” 

‘ * ‘ + * 

She knew that the name would be 
self-explanatory: I cannot cook, but 
you do not have to in order to enjoy one 
of the literary masterpieces of the 
English language—Mrs. Glasse’s The 
Art of Cooking made Plain and Easy. 
Her self-introduction alone is a model: 
with the assurance of a maitresse femme 
she explains that she has “attempted a 
branch of cookery which nobody has 
yet thought it worth her while to write 
upon; but as I have both seen and found 
by experience that the generality of 
servants are greatly wanting in that 
point, therefore I have taken it upon 
myself to instruct them in the best 
manner I am capable: and I dare say 
that any servant who can but read will 
be capable of making a tolerable good 
cook and those that have the least 
notion of cookery cannot miss of being 
very good ones.” 


It should not, one feels, have been 


pie,” 
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necessary to apologize for that style, yet 
Mrs. Glasse does so; she has not, she 
says, ‘wrote in the high, polite style,” 
since it is her intention to instruct the 
“lower sort” who if she bid them 
“lard a fowl with large lardoons” (a line 
Tennyson would have been proud of) 
would not know what she meant. 

I should have liked then and there to 
be able to introduce R. K. L. 8. Main- 
waring-Bream to Mrs. Glasse on the 
subject of the French, notably those in 
the employment of English noblemen. 
“One might have a genteel enter- 
tainment for the price the sauce of one 
dish comes to; but if the gentlemen 
must have French cooks they must pay 
for French tricks.” Of these tricks she 
gives example, “—a cook that used six 
pounds of butter to fry twelve eggs 
when everybody knows (that under- 
stands cooking) half a pound would be 
full enough. But then it would not be 
French.”’ True, she admits that the 
French are thriftier at home: “A 
Frenchman in his own country will dress 
a fine dinner of twenty dishes, and all 
genteel and pretty, for an expense he 
will put an English lord to for dressing 
of one dish. But then there is little 
petty profit.” And if, as she also admits, 
“T have given some of my dishes French 
names,” that is a mere matter of fashion, 
and “it matters not whether they be 
called by a French, English or Dutch 
name, so long as they are good and done 
with as little expense as the dish will 
allow of.” And as if to emphasize this 
contempt for mere terminology, Mrs. 
Glasse stands no nonsense from the 
French language, and soon makes 
fricasey of fricassée and ragoo of ragoitit. 

# * # * * 

The patron was with us again: he was 
voluble. In case, no doubt, we might 
be ignorant of the French language 
R. K. L. 5S. Mainwaring-Bream ex- 
plained that there was a pudding which 
the patron wanted us to try, in fact it 
was already prepared, a kind of sabaillon 
but a local variant. Our guest took up a 
receptive attitude, the balding but noble 
head thrown back, the eyes mildly 
amused, ready to receive instruction in 
the antecedents and nature of this dish. 
My wife and I also followed the patron's 
eloquent exposition of this locally 
modified sabaillon: he spoke of isinglass 
and a pint of thick cream, of white wine 
and sugar, rose-water and orange- 
flower water. When he spoke of the 
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mixture being beaten for an hour and a 
half R. K. L. S. Mainwaring-Bream 
interrupted to translate that into English, 
in case we might have missed so 
important a point. At that my wife 
nodded and, speaking too loudly for the 
first time, exclaimed “Flummery!” 
Our guest flushed slightly; he said 
“Oh, come now! I know that no 
English woman would take that much 
trouble, but if a French woman is 
willing to do it why not be grateful?” 
He turned his attention again to the 
patron; my wife did not explain to 
him, but to me she said, muttering, 
“Clot! Hartshorn flummery, only with 
isinglass. It should be delicious.” 

It was, and when, in order to receive 
our congratulations, the patron himself 
served the coffee, R. K. L. S. Main- 
waring-Bream asked him whether we 
might not see the cook—his wife no 
doubt?—and thank and congratulate 
her. While he was explaining why this 
was quite out of the question, saying 
that his wife was very shy, especially of 
foreigners, a woman, an artist, and like 
others of that kind of very uncertain 
temper; in her kitchen, a tyrant unable 
to countenance intruders, though they 
came with praise—while this explan- 
ation was prolonged in order that we 
might not be offended, my wife left the 
table and slipped from the room. She 
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was not long gone, and when she came 
back looked as complacent as the 
proverbial cat which has swallowed the 
cream. 

Kind, perhaps contemptuously kind, 
to R. K. L. S. Mainwaring-Bream, she 
said nothing of her discovery until we 
were alone together in the car again. 
Then she said that she had found the 
kitchen and pushed open the door and 
heard a voice, feminine indeed, but 
deep and powerful, scolding a kitchen- 
maid about an imperfectly scrubbed 
floor, in French of a kind, but vilely 
mispronounced, My wife pushed open 
the door a little more and saw, standing 
by a vast shining range, an immense, 
red-faced, handsome woman who, at 
that moment abandoning her attempt 
to express her outraged feclings in 
French, bawled at the other occupant 
of the kitchen, a sulking peasant girl 
“Aye, thee'’s mopped and mopped, an’ 
look at yon corner! Now get down on 
thee fat knees, tha slut, an’ boffom oot!” 

a A 

“Licensees in the Prestatyn Division 
were congratulated on the fact that ther 
had been only one case of drunkenness 
during the year by the magistrates at the 


annual licensing meeting to-day.’ 
The Live rpool kecho 


Even this didn’t cheer them up 
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THE GENTLEWOMAN’S GUIDE TO DRAMATIC GESTURE 
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Tue English Gentlewoman is 
nowadays, for the most part, 
sufficiently muscular, and so, when 
a new edition was called for of our 
manual of exercises which a gentle- 
woman might, with propriety, per- 
form to maintain her in vigorous 
but becoming health, the editors 
cast about to see whether there was 
not some other department of 
domestic life in which the English 
gentlewoman was now as deficient 
as she had once been in that of 
bodily activity. Fortunately there 


IN THE HOME 


a 


the new edition, without alteration, 
the same admirable and popular 
illustrations that had been such an 
ornament of the old. 

The majority of the fair sex, 
about nine out of ten, are unable to 
accompany the most ordinary 
domestic remarks with a gesture 
appropriate to them, emphatic with- 
out being immodest, vigorous but 
not vulgar. Ordinarily there is no 
more than a fluttering from the 
wrists, which may, in moments of 
great stress, agitate the limbs as far 
Or else there is a 


gestures, which, through their very 
excess, fail to convey any dis- 
tinguishable emotion, and are not 
only unfeminine to the point of 
impropriety but also may cause severe 
damage to the tissues of the lungs. 
Beginners should wear a special 
costume, consisting of a loose 
blouse with a sash at the waist, and 
turkish trousers. Grey and red is a 
favourite mixture. More advanced 
students are advised to practise in a 
costume more like their everyday 
attire. A ful! crinoline of mauve 
bombazine is becoming popular in 
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MACLAREN-ROSS 


A Selection from a Volume of Contemporary Portraits (everlastingly in preparation) 
; gh 


j 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 

URING the recent war I was 
D wont, on Sunday afternoons, 

to attend the levees of a 
cultured and hospitable lady in the 
Knightsbridge area, since public houses 
are closed at that time of day and 
spirituous liquor was supplied in gener- 
ous measure at the aforesaid gatherings. 
These, alas! were much frequented also 
by embryo art critics and suchlike types 
of ostensibly male persuasion, in whose 
presence, despite the normal sunniness 
of my disposition, | often had difficulty 
in repressing an outburst of bad temper, 
though I of course succeeded in doing 
80 out of consideration for my charming 
hostess, 

On one occasion, however, when the 
encompassing chatter had grown more 
than usually tedious and chi-chi, and 
my patience was beginning to wear thin, 
I remarked to my companion—the 


*With indistinct outlines, (it, ut 
smoked.) Concise Oxford Dictionary 





young woman of my current choice— 
that the time approached seven p.m., at 
which hour, on a sabbath, They would 
reopen and draughts of Strong Scotch 
Ale be once more obtainable. 1 was 
expatiating on the merits of this beverage 
(one much favoured by the Bohemian 
circles which I then moved in) when a 
voice inquired, in a tone strong enough 
to override the prevailing din, “ But 
where can you get it?” This query 
emanated, as I at once perceived on 
looking round, from none other than 
Norman Douglas himself! Though 
unacquainted personally with the dis- 
tinguished author of South Wind, his 
silky white chevelure and craggy linea- 
ments were familiar to me from their 
pictorial reproduction; this informal 
manner of address, proceeding from so 
eminent an individual, took me aback 
nonetheless, and the AJaitre was com- 
pelled—somewhat sharply!—to repeat 
his question before I marshalled my 
wits sufficiently to provide the name of 
the inn where the desired potation was 





accessible. Having inquired my own 
cognomen, and that of my fair consort- 

of whose comely appearance he seemed 
not unappreciative!—the great writer 
then invited us most civilly to share the 
settee on which he sat, and even insisted 
that we join him in a drop of his native 
Scotch, poured from a bottle specially 
reserved for him! While I am usually 
unimpressed by celebrities, the impact 
of his presence and unspoilt charm 
could not be gainsaid. Clad in a suit of 
reddish tweed, though even at this date 
of venerable years, he disseminated the 
vigorous aura and resilience of one half 
his age. His «onversational style was 
also trenchant, and | was particularly 
gratified, during the animated chat that 
followed, to hear him denounce some 
of our fellow-guests as “Silly young 
pipsqueaks ’’—or some such expression! 
—an opinion I| heartily endorsed! Soon 
after, he reverted to the subject of 
our original discourse, and on being 
reassured that No. 1 Strong Ale was 
indeed to be had at the hostelry 
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concerned, accompanied us thither and 
indulged in several hearty stoups of 
the ambrosial liquid, later returning 
home—with many affable protestations 
of goodwill—in a taxicab which | 
summoned for him. 

Heélas! it was our one and only meeting. 
On the following Sunday at Knights- 
bridge—when Mr. Douglas did not 
happen to be present—I was admiring 
a tableau recently acquired by our 
hostess, when one of the junior cognos- 
centi mistook my (correct) identification 
of the painter as Bosch for an expression 
of disparagement, and the ensuing 
fracas caused the doors of that particular 
salon to be barred to me for ever! Since 
Norman Douglas was inaccessible else- 
where, and returned to sunnier climes 
at the end of the war shortly afterwards, 
my association with this splendiferous 
scribe terminated thereafter. 


i 
NANCY CUNARD 

Y initial meeting with Miss 
Cunard also occurred about 
this period, and in circum- 
stances which would have been acutely 
embarrassing to a nature less hardy than 
my own. The scene was the tavern— 
situated in the neighbourhood of Soho 
—to which I have already made 
reference: at that epoch a popular 
rendezvous for the denizens of London's 
Quartier Latin. Poets in particular were 
to be seen there. The late Dylan 
Thomas had entered it at least twice. 
Other, lesser, bards congregated nightly 
to quaff inspirational pints and argue 
with editors about long-overdue emolu- 
ments. I was sitting with a group of 
such versifiers when a dispute arose 
(the cause of which eludes me to-day), 
and one of their number—who shall be 
nameless—struck me across the face 
with a volume of Walt Whitman which 
happened to be at hand. Although of a 
docile temperament I was pardonably 
annoyed, and the offender having 
deemed discretion the better part of 
valour and proceeded rapidly towards 
the exit, | hurled the Whitman in his 
wake, being prevented from bodily 
pursuit both by the position of my knees 
below the table and the efforts of my 
antagonist’s confréres to restrain me 

from rising. 
Alack! the missile fell short of its aim, 
and struck instead a glass from which 
a lady, quietly ensconced in a corner, 











“It started off as a conversation piece,” 


was about to drink, spilling its contents 
athwart her elegant toilette. Whilst 
1 am not readily discountenanced | 
must admit to a feeling of confusion as 
I rose to apologize: Miss Cunard, 
however, accepted my contrite pro- 
testations with characteristic urbanity 
and grace, and—her dispersed drink 
having been replaced with a similar 
libation—a lively causerie was embarked 
upon, since we had discovered a mutual 
friend in Rupert Hart-Davis: also my 
publisher at the time. 

Later that evening, having parted with 
great regret from this sympathetic and 
charming member of the gentle sex, 
I found myself acting as host to J. Mairy 
Tambimuttu, then editor of Poetry 
London and a highly esteemed literary 
pundit. “Tambi"—as he was demo- 
cratically known to all—remarked that, 
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being a Prince in his own country, he 
proposed to reward me with a Title in 
return for the spam and fried potatoes 
of which he had just partaken, and 
generously offered to ennoble, also, my 
inamorata of the moment, who had 


joined us at the festive board. “Can we 
have a castle to live in?” asked she, 
accommodation in London not being 
easy to acquire at that era. “A magnifi 
cent castle,” replied “ Tambi “And 
elephants?” she demanded (an we 
have elephants too?" “If you insist,” 
answered “'Tambi,”’ but with, this time 
a touch of coldness in his voice 

It was at that moment | became aware 
of Miss Cunard smiling at us from 
across the café. “ Tambi” caught sight of 


her too; they were obviously well 
acquainted, and he hastened with 
alacrity to greet her, failing to return, 
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subsequently, to our table, Perhaps he 
felt that he had distributed enough 
honours for one evening: the elephants 
had evidently been asking too much! 

I did not see Naney Cunard again for 
over a decade, and then only by chance, 
emerging from a restaurant in Charlotte 
Street, Her height, her slenderness and 
elegance were unmistakable. I bowed 
and she returned the salutation 
graciously, but it was obvious that 
she had altogether forgotten me! 


mn 
JIMMY EDWARDS 

OT long ago I was sitting on a 

stool at the bar of a bistro in 

Oxford, when a mighty slap 
on the shoulder, accompanied by the 
cordial greeting, “ What cheer, old boy,” 
almost sent me sprawling from my 
perch, Turning, not without irritation, 
to see who had, by this excess of good- 
fellowship, nearly encompassed my 
downfall, 1 found myself facing a 
personage of robust build, with a 
luxuriant moustache of reddish hue, 
arranged in the mode favoured by 
Royal Air Force officers during the 
Nineteen-Forties. Embarrassment and 
consternation were writ plain upon his 
cheerful physiognomy, “Beg pardon, 
old boy,” gasped he. “{ mistook you 
for a friend of mine.” “ Do not mention 
it,” quoth I, “You might be mistaken 
for Jimmy Edwards yourself any day.” 
“Well, as it happens,” he declared, 
coughing slightly, “I am Jimmy 
Edwards.” “ And my name” | retorted, 
“is Hyde— Edward Hyde,” whereupon 
I bared my teeth in a savage snarl 
characteristic of the fictional creation 
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whose identity | had assumed. | hoped 
thus to scare off one whom I considered 
to be an impertinent practical joker, but 
my interlocutor merely broke into a 
hearty peal of mirth, “Consulted your 
physician, Dr. Jekyll, of late, old boy?” 
he inquired, I responded by asking 
coldly whether he intended to incorpor- 
ate this witticism in.his next programme ; 
whereat, sensing my unbelief, he indi- 
cated a playbill hanging on the wall of 
the bar-room, which had hitherto 
escaped my notice. 

It was my turn to gape. For not only 
was the personal appearance of Professor 
Jimmy Edwards in the City of Dreaming 
Spires announced on the poster but the 
accompanying photograph was indubit- 
ably that of the man confronting me! 
Never having seen the celebrated 
comedian in the flesh I had been misled 
by the colour of his moustache, which 
as the Professor himself pointed out 

photographed black! 

Handsomely waving aside my 
apologies, the noted entertainer pro- 
ceeded to order tankards of refreshing 
malt to wet our whistles, and soon we 
were engaged in a brisk duologue. 
This was not, unfortunately, of long 
duration, since the friend for whom 
Jimmy Edwards had originally mis- 
taken me entered the parlour almost 
forthwith, bearing the information that 
the Professor was required urgently at 
the nearby Theatre, where his act was 
due at any moment to take place. This 
comrade—and, apparently, colleague 
did not, incidentally, resemble Mine Self 
to any extent, apart from the fact that 
we were both provided with plentiful 
thatches of dark hair. 
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I promised, as they took their Jeave, 
to attend the performance on the 
morrow, but illness unexpectedly laid 
me low; and .by the time | was well 
enough to venture forth Jimmy 
Edwards and his troupe had embarked 
on tour elsewhere. During our brief 
interchanges, however, I found the 
Professor most amiable and enviably 
unpretentious, in view of his consider- 
able fame: he also appeared to be the 
possessor of a keen and idiosyncratic 
sense of humour. 


IV 

NEVILLE GEORGE HEATH 
MUST be one of the few persons 
in London who did not have a 
drink with Neville George Heath 
during the bout of alcoholic excess 
which preceded the latter's arrest 
and execution for murder, though | 
frequented many of the districts and 
places of refreshment patronized by the 
notorious assassin. In fact, being of a 
veracious temperament, I must aver 
that I never, to my knowledge, set eyes 
on Heath at all: much as it grieves me 
to admit that I am unacquainted with 
any distinguished contemporary, how- 
ever slight such acquaintanceship may 


have been. 


Respect for Summer 


HAVE respect for summer as it was, 
Not of my choosing, but beyond 
redress. 
I do not ask its origins because 
It failed to further human happiness. 
If the great outer winds, at some new 
stress, 
Were bent, and brought the river to our 
door, 
I want to know, if anything, the less 
As the dead summer hounded us the 
more. 


I would not have the wind’s beginnings 
weighed, 
Or some celestial psychomath reveal 
The mental mainsprings of the god 
of rain. 
I want my weather to be unassayed, 
Simply because the savage I conceal 
Sickens for something no one will 
explain. P. M. Hupparp 
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Saga in the Suburbs 





Getting Through to the Wider World 


T worried us, a lot, when we 
moved here, being so far out. 
We knew that we were inside 
the London telephone area 
and all anyone had to do was 
look up the number, insert 
three pennies, wait for a low- 
pitched buzz and dial. But 
to our London friends we might just 
as well be living in outer space, visitable 
only by flying saucer. 

It was disaster for us when the 
telephone authorities came round to this 
view too, decided that people out here 
could have no cause for communicating 
with outsiders and transferred all the 
local telephone numbers from the big 
book into one of those little ones grimly 
entitled Outer London—Section this 
and that. For us this meant that friends 
arriving from elsewhere, knowing that 
we lived in what they think of as 
London, search the telephone book 
madly and, finding no mention, assume 
that we have moved to Manchester so 
they needn't bother. We dare not 
mention this in the neighbourhood, 
however, because local opinion agrees 
that it is rather distinguished to be in 
this small, select book with a whole 
alphabet in one volume, and, after all, 
who wants to keep communicating with 
people all over the place? One of the 
charms of this town, they say, is that 
it is so self-contained, 

This other-world atmosphere, when 
we arrived, was preserved in the actual 
telephone. It was not in fact attached 
to the wall with a handle, but when 
one lifted the receiver one heard only a 
mysterious murmuring as of ocean in a 
shell, until, three or four minutes later, 
a lady snapped Number, please. In its 
gentle, personal, inefficient way the 
system worked—-you got through more 
often, on the whole, than not: the 
operators, when they did answer (and 
one soon learned not to attempt 
telephone conversations during the 
usual tea or coffee intervals), were 
usually quite pleasant and almost 
invariably got the right number the 
third time. Sometimes they were even 
constructive—as on the occasion when 
one of us was discussing with a pros- 
pective guest how to get her luggage 
from the station and the operator kindly 


offered to carry it. The older inhabitants 
prided themselves on the system which 
they boasted, took away from the hard 
cruel impersonality of the machine age 
and showed how different we were from 
just a suburb. Only we, and a few hard 
cruel impersonal business men in letters 
to the local paper, complained of loss 
of time. 

But new telephones with dials were 
installed. Operators took longer and 
longer to answer, and did so with an 
irritated insouciance which proclaimed 
that they didn’t care if you did complain 
—they were leaving soon anyway. 
And one day a postcard announced that 
we were going over to the Automatic. 
Not that it’s all roses even now. The 
real inhabitants still complain that they 
can’t tell the difference between a 


“I ‘ear they've in- 
vented a parking meter 
which says ‘Left ‘and 
well down, on yer other 
lock, whoa, thanks, 
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high-pitched interrupted buzz and a 
low-pitched ditto—that they 
friendly voice of the 
even if the thing does work quicker it's 
so soulless and frightening and what 
you'd expect of the Atomic Age. They 
don't actually say that the main trouble 
is that our telephone is no longer sui 
generis but just like a suburb, but that's 
what we faintly suspect 

Another thing we hadn't realized is 
that we are about a mile outside the 
District Just a little 


miss the 


operator that 


London Postal 
way in and you can post a letter to 
yourself in Piccadilly morning 
and open it when you get home after 
tea. We, on the other side of the Great 
Divide, are a little specialized con 

munity, a country town, not an ordinary 
suburb. Our first postal delivery arrives 


im the 




















between 8 and 10 a.m,.—the other one, 
that for Pools and bills, comes between 
eleven and one and that’s the lot. Any- 
thing that doesn’t arrive at all must, the 
iocal post office blandly says, have been 
lost in the sorting office in London. 
But on the whole, once one has waited 
for the post, re-delivered those letters 
intended for higher up the road and 
collected from lower down the road the 
letters addressed to us, the mail does 
somehow go through. People who 
seriously want to get hold of us in a 
hurry prefer to settle down with the 
telephone— not telegrams, because these 
are so often left until the post leaves in 
the morning. 

Still, communications or no, we can 
establish contact in time. Unfortunately, 
what we failed to do early enough and 
efficiently enough, was to attach our- 
selves to a dentist. Our old dentist was 
dear to us-—as dear as dentists are—but 
a visit to London tended to mean a day's 











safari, ‘This was another reason for 
putting off visits, for pushing off the 
ominous creaks, groans and twinges in 
the jaw with the remark that so long as 
one went once a year it’d be all right. 
But at last and inevitably I awoke one 
morning, painless, it is true, but with a 
face, in the immortal phrase, Out To 
Here. 

Muffled in scarves, I rang up all the 
local dentists to be told with gay 
laughter that they were full up for three 
months but could give me a note to the 
local hospital for an Emergency Ex- 
traction, ‘The hospital said unfortun- 
ately it was Wednesday and they only 
did Emergencies on Saturdays but 
they'd give me a shot of penicillin if I 
liked. Waiting for the shot took the rest 
of the morning, and the next day, as my 
face was getting wider and wider, I rang 
up my original dentist and humbly 
He said he 
short 


begged him to see me. 
couldn’t get an 


anzsthetist at 
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notice and told me some horrid stories 
about Infections in the Face. “ Drop in 
and I'll give you a note to the London 
Hospital,” he said, and added in a 
sinister way, “Don’t eat anything and 
don’t go alone!” 

We sat for ages in a gloomy green 
room surrounded by Faces Out to Here 
and There and their Adult Friends, 
who, according to notices on the walls, 
were compulsory for all gas patients. 
The Adult Friends, overcome by the 
sight of suffering, were full of noisy 
cheer—the Patients smiled weakly at 
their quips out of the normal side of 
their mouths, and shook aspirin after 
aspirin out of little bottles. At intervals 
a soothing young man, addressing us all 
disconcertingly as sir and madam, 
persuaded us to move from seat to seat 
and bench to bench. Eventually, break- 
fastless, coffeeless, lunchless, we pro- 
gressed to an ante-chamber outside a 
door marked Gas Room. Notices 
ordered: “Loosen all tight clothing”’ 
and ‘Patients who fail to go to the 
lavatory will forfeit their turn.” Both 
these roused the Adult Friends to a 
ribaldry little short of the obscene... . 
Time went on—we were faint with 
terror and the Adult Friends with 
hunger. They looked at their watches 
and said it was terrible not being 
allowed to smoke and goodness knew 
what the boss would say—it wasn’t 
their tooth, after all. From time to time 
people were summoned through the gas 
door—they never came out again, but as 
their Adult Friends were eventually 
summoned too, they assumed that there 
was another door out, and the patients 
didn’t care anyway. 

At last the door slapped soundlessly 
behind me and men and women in 
white coats with quiet confident smiles 
massed round me, one at each elbow, 
one preventing flight behind, “Gently 
they said, “breathe through 
A heavenly herb-strewn 
me—there were 


gently,” 
the nose...” 
scent was all about 
warm seas and sunshine and the far-off 
sound of shepherds’ pipes and bees 
reeling over clumps of thyme... Not 
long enough—"“ that’s all right, now 
come along, it’s all over...” 

On the way home we went in and 
registered ourselves with a local dentist 
and made appointments for three 
months ahead. We really feel we have 
roots in the place at last. 

Diana and Metre GILLon 
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Is There a Doctor... ? 


often wonder during their last 

twenty minutes of class what can 
be occupying the dozen or so students 
who are not fiddling with their note- 
books, sharpening their pencils, staring 
encouragingly at the clock, or reading 
a newspaper under cover of their desks. 
These pupils are sitting with their 
chins in their hands and their pens in 
their mouths, lost in thought. They are, 
in fact, indulging in the same little 
day-dream, which runs like this: 

The student, in his best suit, is 
walking down Oxford Street on a sunny 
afternoon, which is suddenly disturbed 
by the squeal of brakes and a scream. 
Immediately a crowd gathers. This 
respectfully divides as he hurries up, 
pulling out his stethoscope and an- 
nouncing “I am a doctor.” In the 
road lies the most beautiful blonde he 
has ever seen. Behind her stands her 
mother in hysterics and a distraught taxi- 
driver. “I'll take charge here,” says 
the student crisply. “ No fractures,” he 
adds, running his hands professionally 
over her limbs. “Constable—don't 
stand there staring, man! Fetch an 
ambulance. Don’t worry, my dear, 
you're in good care.” He visits her 
daily at the hospital, and during her 
convalescence they get married. After- 
wards they live happily in a large 
country house, because her father turns 
out to be unbelievably rich, and she 
bears him several beautiful children. 

Such happy accidents unfortunately 
never happen. The first one I attended, 
a week after passing my finals, may 
have involved a blonde heiress—I never 
found out. Pushing my way into the 
crowd I came against a large man in a 
check overcoat who spun round and 
shouted “Who the hell d’you think 
you're shoving, sonny?” “I am a 
doctor,” I explained with dignity. For 
a second he looked me up and down, 
assessing my youthful face, my only 
suit, and the collar that should have 
been at the wash. “And I'm Madame 
Butterfly,” he said, returning to his 
savouring of the disaster. 

At my next accident I reached the 
centre of the crowd, where I found a 
drunken Irishman holding his foot with 
one hand and trying to fight a lorry 
driver. As I attempted to minister to 


Loa URERS in medical schools 


him he tried to fight me instead, and | 
was glad to be hustled away by the 
police. My third accident occurred in 
Cornwall. This time I won the esteem 
of the audience, so much so that a week 
later | was summoned to give evidence 
in the local police court. The case was a 
complicated one, and had to be 
adjourned several times. Later it 
developed into a civil action at the local 
assizes. By then I was beginning to 
think of giving up my London practice 
and settling in Truro. 

Now I wouldn't even answer an 
appeal for a doctor in the middle of a 
West End musical—it would be only 
one of the stage hands down with his 
rheumatism again. This attitude is not 
wholly compatible with the Hippocratic 
Oath, but it agrees with the forthright 
gentleman who taught me surgery, Old 
Blood and Thunder. “Never stop for 
a street accident, gentlemen,” he 
declared during a lecture on fractures. 
“It'll land you in the coroner's court 
quicker than anything. Besides, you'll 
be spoiling a lot of fun. Do you realize 
that every street in the country’s full of 
men, women, and Boy Scouts who've 
got a first-aid certificate and are 
longing for a chance to slap on a pair of 
splints in dead earnest? Let them get 
on with it, gentlemen—they know a 
damn sight more about pressure points 
and bandages and black eyes than 
we do. If ever I'm dragged out of the 
Thames I'll have a healthy policeman 
to do artificial respiration, thank you, 
not some overweight doctor who's soon 
more asphyxiated than | am. Besides,” 
he added, “ you'll never get a fee for it. 
Remember, gentlemen, that human 
bones are filled not with red marrow 
but black ingratitude.” 

The public nevertheless enjoys secing 
a man dashing up with a stethoscope, 
and the medical profession is never 
thought of more highly than when it is 
getting in the way of two trained 
attendants trying to push a stretcher 
into an ambulance. For drama, a doctor 
in a hurry is better than a fire-engine 
and almost as good as a smash-and-grab. 
This was demonstrated by a fellow- 
student of mine who enjoyed passing 
his spare evenings at one of the big 
Palais de Dance in Tottenham Court 
Road. The man who shared his digs 
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rang up one night and asked if his 
friend might be brought tothe telephone, 
adding, for prompter service, that th: 
dancer was a doctor. The management, 
who recognized free entertainment by 
instinct, immediately stopped the band 
and ordered a roll on the drums. The 
conductor stepped to the microphone 
and announced solemnly that Dr. Smith 
was needed urgently on the ‘phone 
Smith happened to be in the middle of 
the floor, and was picked out by a red 
spotlight and he hurried towards the 
exit through awe-struck couples, who 
reverently made way. He said he felt 
disappointed himself when his friend 
asked where he had put the sausages for 
supper. 

Another student at Edinburgh som 
years ago was less fortunate. He was 
riding in a tram down Princes Street 
one morning shortly after his arrival 
when it knocked over a pedestrian. The 
vehicle's first-aid box was produced, 
and an untidy old gentleman who had 
been sitting opposite shakily tried to 
apply a tourniquet. After watching him 
furnble for some time the student said 
“Here, old chap, you'd better let me 


have a go at that I'm a medical 
student.” 

“By all means, young man, i! you 
wish,” was the reply. “Though | don't 
suppose you "ll have much more success, 


because I’m the Professor of Surgery.” 
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Enchantment in the View 

HE radio-hire trade is almost as 

old as radio itself. The pioneer 
renting agency, which has become the 
leading unit in the business, was founded 
twenty-five years ago as a one-man firm, 
and its continued success, coupled with 
the obvious opportunities inherent in 
the television boom, has encouraged 
many newcomers to enter this profitable 
field. 

To some small extent the radio-hire 
business has been adversely affected by 
the derestriction of hire-purchase terms. 
The number of owners of sound-radio 
receivers—as distinct from renters—has 
shown a big jump during the last year; 
but the high price of television sets still 
makes renting (at about twelve shillings 
per week) a more attractive proposition 
for many families than a down payment 
of, say, ten pounds and a weekly 
purchase-instalment of about twenty 
shillings. The television-hire firms are 
still unable to satisfy demand. 

This trade shows surprising regional 
variations. Certain industrial districts 
have become veritable strongholds of 
renting practice (they are also strong- 
helds of the Co-operative movement), 
while other areas, notably the more 
prosperous agricultural ets, seem to 
prefer hire-purchase. It follows that 
most of the entrepreneurs of radio-hire 
operate small businesses with a markedly 
local range. Some are radio dealers with 
only a handful of “rental” clients; 
others are flourishing concerns more or 
less monopolizing (like the local brewery) 
the trade of a well-defined urban area. 

There are, however, several businesses 
with a nation-wide market, businesses 
whose shares are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange, and whose affairs have 
become increasingly interesting to the 
investor. The best-known is Radio 
Rentals, a business equipped with radio 
and TV sets valued (at cost) at 
£6,348,000. Profits have improved 
considerably and consistently since the 
war and last year warranted a dividend 
of 36 per cent. The 5s. Ordinary Shares 
are now below their peak of 50s. but at 


44/3d. carry a yield of only 4) per cent 

—which is, of course, a mark of their 

aocmpentn as an investment with the 
ng-term holder. 

As I see it, this company, which 
manufacturers its own sets and has 
several promising subsidiary interests, 
is likely to maintain its rate of pros- 
perous acceleration, and is among the 
most cheerful investments listed under 
“Radio and Electrical.” 

Another company worth supporting 
—a newcomer this time—is Relay 
Exchanges. 

In 1954 the number of TV licences 
issued was 4,307,772, and the number is 
expected to increase by half a million 
by September Ist, when commercial 
television is due to begin operations. 
TV sets seem to have a much shorter 
working life than radio receivers, and 


are superseded by models incorporating 
important technical advances at a rate 
that is distinctly discouraging to the 
would-be owner, Add to this the steady 
demand for larger and larger screens, 
and the uncertainties concerning 
reception of the mew channels, and 
the average viewer's sustained interest 
in the rented set becomes readily 
understandable. 

The average price of TV sets is now 
about £70, and it is possible that there 
will be some reduction during the next 
year or two. Manufacturers should be 
able to pass on the economics of large- 
scale production and, perhaps, of more 
reasonable charges for cathode-ray 
tubes. In Japan the prophets envisage 
sets at £20 apiece and, not unnaturally, 
a handsome export trade. We have 
been warned. MAMMON 
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No Bulls Needed 
REMEMBER when the Artificial 
Insemination Centre opened at 

Holsworthy; it can’t be much more 
than ten years ago, when the little green 
van drove into my farmyard for the 
first time. My cowman greeted the inno- 
vation with foreboding, apprehension 
and disgust. The white-coated operator 
with his case of glass tubes was received 
in the cowshed with as much enthusiasm 
as if he had been inoculating the 
animal with mastitis, contagious abor- 
tion or some other pestilential disease. 
When he asked for hot water he was 
shown the cold tap. His request for a 
hand towel was answered by one of the 
boys handing an empty sack. For the 
next nine months that cow got scant 
attention. The farmhands regarded her 
as one fallen from bovine morality, not 
worthy of her cake and fit to go to the 
knacker’s. Even when the cow showed 
unmistakable signs of carrying a calf 
the cowman was not persuaded, and put 
it down to too much spring grass. 

He remained unconvinced even when 
a fine little heifer lay in the straw, 
remarking that this young one’s progeny 
would probably revert to a test tube. 

But it is amazing how a conservative 
mind, once converted, clings ten- 
aciously to the very innovations it once 
opposed. Only six months ago a relative 
of mine in Wiltshire offered to give me 
one of his young bulls. My cowman 
would not hear of it, 

“We don’t want a damn bull on this 
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farm eating its head off and needing 
attention. We can breed the best so 
long as we have a telephone.’ 

Even so I hesitate to adopt another 
innovation. And I don't quite know 
how to break the news to him that one 
cow can now have a dozen calves a year. 
When I tell him, he'll think | have 
gone off my head. But it’s a fact that 
it is now possible to take the fertilized 
ovum from one cow and incubate it in 
another, The calf receives nothing but 
sustenance from the nurse cow, its 
breeding and hereditary 
wholly determined by the animal from 
whom the ovum is taken In othe: 
words, I could tell my cowman to select 
the best milker in my herd and breed a 
dozen cows in one year from her, letting 
the other cows carry her progeny from 
conception to calving 

In bloodstock circles 
give proper respect to hereditary traits 
and can still talk of “breeding” without 
being called snobs or reactionaries, this 
discovery is important. We know that 
no environment can make a poor scrub 
cow into a good milker We don't 
pretend that all cows are as good as cach 
other given equal chances. We know 
there is no way of educating a cow to 
fill the bucket—it's cither in her blood 
or it’s not. 

By this method I could breed a first 
class milking herd in three years 
Though if I do it I shall probably find 
myself without a cowman 

RonaLp DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Interior Duologue 


GO: The gaps in English Liter- 
ature are odd, aren't they? 
Britain depends on the sea more 


than Greece did, but it has no Homer. 
The treatment of the sea in words 


a ever rises above the level of 


popular songs and boys’ adventure 
stories; there has been no literary 
equivalent of Turner, 

Avter Eco; What about Moby Dick or 
Typhoon? 

Eco: Moby Dick was written by a New 
Yorker and is nothing to do with 
English Literature. Conrad was a 
foreigner, and he did not take the 
British seafaring tradition as a matter 
of course; he explored it from the 
outside and found it strange and 
admirable. 

Avrer Eco; You can’t expel him from 
English Literature just because he 
wrote in a language he had had to 
learn, 

Eco: I don’t want to expel him; I'm 
as proud of him as I am of Holbein. 
If you like, I'll admit he is an 
exception, but he is a late exception. 
The sea is not the only gap. If we 
are a nation of shopkeepers, why does 
our literature ignore trade? We led 
the world in agriculture and mining 
and banking and machinery and all 
kinds of industry and commerce; but 
® our poetry and fiction we are a 
nation of private lovers and country 
strollers and hosts and guests. 

Auter Eco: Love, Nature, social 
relations have been the normal 
subject-matter of most literatures, 
after all. 

Eco: But why should they be the 
whole subject-matter? Surely the 
main activities of a nation are usually 
reflected in its literature? 

Avrer Eco: Nonsense. What is thought 
of as a nation’s literature comes from 
men who don’t do the daily grind. 
They write about feuds at court or 
between literary factions. They 
write about the life of the town or 
about the life of the country house. 
They write about falling in and out 
of love. 


Ww awh ne 


Eco: I find it difficult to fit real names 
to these writers, though the general 
effect is convincing for some countries 
in some periods. 

Avrer Eco: I don’t have to be con- 
vincing: I just have to be more 
convincing than you. 

Eco: ‘To return to my original point, 











has any British novelist understood 
money as Balzac understood it? 
Arnold Bennett is one of the very few 
novelists whose characters enjoy earn- 
ing their living, but he is best on the 
psychology of women. Though 
Bennett prided himself on being the 
kind of man who knew all about 
misers, the miser in Riceyman Steps 
is much less memorable than the girl. 
Even the shop in The Old Wives’ Tale 
is a carefully reconstructed childhood 
memory used as the background of a 
study of character, Then, the shop in 
Kipps is merely a field of command 
and subordination. Galsworthy, the 
third of the leaders of the short-lived 
attempt to get away from leisure as 
the centre of the English novel, talks a 
lot about Property and how inferior 
it is to Art, but Property in Gals- 
worthy is just a name. You never see 
the Family acquiring or defending it. 
It is the unseen foundation of cer- 
tainty, like a conviction of being 
saved a couple of centuries earlier. 
478 
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Avrer Eco: There may be no major 
novel or poem about cotton or steel 
or marine insurance. ‘There are a 
number of careful studies of family 
firms, but I am not sure how there 
could be a major novel. Too much 
subject matter would get in the way. 
After all, Tolstoy carefully rationed 
the amount of war in War and Peace. 
Most work is repetitive; how could 
you make a novel out of sowing and 
ploughing and milking? George Eliot, 
who really did know how the country 
worked, could manage it only by 
showing how agriculture impinged on 
neighbouring activities. 

Eco; Of course most work is repetitive, 
and the only possible treatment of it is 
something like the ‘* Volga Boat Song.” 
Yet at the level of direction and 
invention, business and industry are 
varied, lively and passionate. So 
much of the British fever has gone 
into finding markets, finessing at the 
conference table, building up trade 
unions and chain stores and all the 
rest of what is meant by economic 
development that it still seems odd to 
me that there has been scarcely an 
echo of it in our literature. 

Auten Eco: Yes, even hostility is 
unvocal, From Swift to Carlyle to 
Lawrence there have been prophets 
who gained a hearing by their style for 
attacks on targets that are never pre- 
sented in detail. Only in Kangaroo did 
Lawrence really show what he hated. 

Eco: He was too isolated. He knew the 
wrong people. After an embittered 
youth he associated mainly with 
swells or cranks. However, at least he 
was more vivaciously disgusted than 
the other expatriates. 

Avrer Eco: What about 
Sybil is specific enough. 

Eco: About the Condition of the 
People, not about the Industrial 
Revolution. Most of Defoe’s journal- 
ism reflects the Economy, but his 
novels —-—? 

Avtrer Eco: Robinson Crusoe! The one 
great novel of the English bent. It’s 
full of the sea and the conquest of 
nature and invention and adaptability 
and toughness and cocky assurance 
and paternal contempt for subject 
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races, and trust in providence to make 
conditions prosper, and matter-of-fact 
achievement of the fantastic. The novel 
of British Enterprise begins and ends 
with it. R. G. G. Price 


Not Honour More. Joyce Cary. Michael 

Joseph, 12/6 

Concluding volume of political-novel 
trilogy, cast as a statement dictated to the 
police, “at high speed for shorthand,” by 
retired army officer Jim Latter, whose 
wife’s ex-husband, former Liberal 1914- 
war Cabinet Minister Chester Nimmo, is 
staging triumphant come-back on eve of 
1926 General Strike. Feverish atmo- 
sphere of mounting tension counter- 
pointed by domestic melodrama, with 
Latter gunning (literally) for Nimmo; 
Nimmo alternately lying and blustering 
his way out of compromising situations ; 
and Nina equivocating desperately in 
vain attempts to safeguard her happiness, 
both husbands, and the national issues 
involved: her false testimony at trial of 
special constable, unjustly condemned 
for attack on local Communist leader 
with whom Nimmo made secret pact, 
promotes final tragedy. 

The staccato rhythm and telegram- 
matic ellipses of stylistic form brilliantly 
suggest both the violent background- 
stress and personality of the narrator: 
intransigent, wrong~-headed, over- 
righteous, yet a sincere opponent of 
corruption and seeker after truth ; forcible 
language and bitter incidental c cter- 
sketches provide welcome leaven of 
humour. Author’s unique ability to see 
all points of view, and insight into the 
human capacity for self-deception, make 
the trilogy an absorbing psychological 
study and a valuable historical recon- 
struction besides. J. M.-R. 


Poet of Paris: Twenty Years with Léon- 
Paul Fargue. André Beucler. Trans- 
lated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. Chatto and 
Windus, 18/- 

The plaque on the house where Fargue 
died says “ Poéte et piéton de Paris,”” and 
this account of conversations, wanderings 
and predicaments in his company is 
appropriately rambling. It gives a 
beautifully shaded picture of the endless 
café talk, the fashionable salons in which 
Fargue was witty and malicious and 
welcome and the life he shared among 
the poor. It describes the lethargy and 
spurts of energy and the unpunctuality; 
but, as Fargue wished, it avoids making 
him into a stock eccentric. One sees how 
the muddle of his days and nights left 
him relaxed, open to the sensations that 
for him were the most valuable part of 
life. As he walked about the greasy 
streets, ran into famous painters and 
poets and played with his intensely 
preserved memories, he built up the 


elaborate and grotesquely beautiful 
images of his poems, articles and 
conversation. 


Paris, ruthless mother of the Arts, is 
the heroine of the book, a minor classic 





in which the worlds of Valéry and 
Giraudoux come to life amid wonderful 
talk and littl, sharp, unexpected 
observations R. G. G. P. 


A Shot in the Park, William Plomer. 

Cape, 7/6 

Like the nest of a highly-discriminating 
magpie, one compartment of Mr. William 
Plomer’s mind glitters with a fantastic 
collection of delightful, mostly useless 
odds and ends. Here he arranges into 
satirical, ironical, occasionally  senti- 
mental patterns some of his pickings. 
His title-piece is typical. A demented 
G.P.O. telegraphist shot Mr. Hwfa 
Williams in the leg in St. James's Park. 
Painful to the victim, the incident 
delighted his more famous wife for a 
reason Mrs. Leo Hunter would have 
appreciated. 

Mr. Plomer embellishes the telling of 
this, as of most of the other pieces, with 
nice period relish and in ballad form. 
He allows himself licence to use much 
near-doggerel and many Cockney rhymes. 
In print the metre is thus jangled, and 
archaic poetic inversions jar with his 
otherwise fastidious diction. But in 
between, as Mrs. Hwfa said, it is all good 
fun. Mr. Plomer himself observes: 

“The commonplace needs no defence, 

Dullness is in the critic's eye” 
That serious truth comes from much the 
best poem here-——The Bungalows, and 
from another compartment of the author's 


mind. a. c. 8. 
Ghosts of the Spanish Steps. Danicle 
Varé. Murray, 18/- 


Many years ago Signor Varé promised 
himself to write about the Spanish Steps 
on the lines of his friend George Street's 
Ghosts of Piccadilly. And here it is. 
Anybody, famous or obscure, long dead 
or lately dead, who had lived near, or 
may reasonably be presumed to have 
climbed the great stairway mounting 
from the Piazza de Spagna seems to be 
eligible for inclusion in his company of 
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ghosts. It is an attractive if somewhat 
dangerous plan for a light running pen 
He does in fact interest us more in the 
ghosts he has actually known in the flesh 
than in those casually extracted from the 
records—D'Annunzio and Duse, Marshal 
Balbo (with the likeliest explanation of 
his fate) the young Marconi, Lord 
Rennell, the ageing, impoverished Ouida 

An obbligato of personal reminiscences 
modestly told adds much to the liveliness 
of a sparkling book His stories are 
engagingly told—in particular the odd 
adventure of the mild American gentle- 
man who married the brigand chief's 
daughter, which might well be an extract 
from Mr. Somerset Maugham 

Pp. 


Lord Minimus. Peter ‘Towry 

Windus, 12/6 

At the age of twenty Jeffery Hudson 
was a handsome young man nearly two 
feet high, though in middle age he shot 
up to a yard. His physical qualifications 
earned him a good living in the house- 
holds of Charles Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, and of Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and mitigated his captivity among 
the Barbary corsairs. His trouble 
that he wanted to be admired as a man, 
not as a freak; therefore he did his best 
to see active service, published poetry, 
and was finally goaded to kill a friendly 
mocker in a duel. Yet if he 


Chatto and 


was 


was'not a 


famous dwarf he was only the son of 
a rustic cowherd. 
His dilemma is. explored in this 


excellent heroic comedy, which embel- 
lishes the bones of a true story with 
witty talk and fertile invention of 
incident. The author makes no attempt 
to copy the language of the seventeenth 
century, but he describes accurately the 
manners of the time; above all, this very 
funny book shows the mannikin himself, 
Lord Minimus, as a modern and most 


sympathetic hero. A. L. D 
i AT THE PLAY 
? Uncertain Joy (Roya. Court) 


N Uncertain Joy Cuan orre Hasrinos 
has found a good variant on the there 
of adoption, in a happy though 

childless marriage endangered by a 
sudden eagerness in one of the partners 
to take on a child who is very nearly 
impossible. She makes the reasons for 
this eagerness more plausible than her 
working-out of its results, at any rate for 
two acts, during which the play is only 
mildly interesting, running along con- 
ventional domestic lines. In the third act, 
however, drama arrives unexpectedly 
with a neat twist that gives the whole 
pattern a healthy shake 

Throughout the play its 

seems to be the unlikely attitude of its 
senior hero, an unambitious 
master who is devoted to boys 

he is an idealist, and paternally frustrated ; 
granted also that perhaps he might, out 
of his deep sympathy for children, have 
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Granted 














insisted against his wife’s wishes on 
adopting the problem of the neighbour- 
hood, a grubby little window-smasher 
who has been brutally thrashed around 
the world by an itinerant gangster father. 
Where I quarrel with Miss Hasrincs is 
that she lets him behave like a starry- 
eyed old lady, coaxing and cuddling the 
infant bombshell (who is tough as blazes 
on his outer crust, and can swear in five 
languages) as if his delicate ego might fall 
to pieces at any moment; whereas any 
man would have dropped out of teaching 
long before if he had not succeeded in 
developing a slightly more objective 
approach to juvenile delinquency, how- 
ever appealing. I trembled for the 
discipline of the public school said to be 
considering him as its head, and at 
several points in the play longed to shake 
hands with the downright woman magis- 


trate next door who believed in a 
friendly beating and less blether. Both 
Rocen Livesey and the producer, 
Warren Jenkins, make him more 


overtly sentimental than he need have 
been from the script, but the blame lies 
with it as well, 

Ursuta Jeans plays his wife, whose 
maternal instincts go into the concoction 
of best-selling novels, leaving her jealous 
of the boy. This is an unrewardingly 
artificial part until the final clashes, to 
which Miss Jeans rises admirably. 
Without blowing the gaff on these 
excitements one can point approvingly 


to Ricnarp Leecn’s acting as the boy's 
shameless father, and to that of MARGARET 
Wuitine as his disillusioned wife, of 
Nos How ert as the convenient legal 
neighbour, and of MARDA VANNE as the 
magistrate. But the performance which 
lifts the play above the run-of-the-mill 
comes from a young actor new to London, 
Micnae. Brooke. No sentiment here, 
but the touching directness of a small 
animal hurt and out of its depth. 
Whenever he is on the stage he rivets 
attention by his concentration of feeling. 
Miss Hastincs has wisely used her 
junior hero sparingly, which adds to his 
effect. The part is written. with eloquent 


economy, and has been faultlessly 
produced. 
Recommended 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
From Separate Tables (St. James's 
29/9/54), The Matchmaker (Haymarket 
10/11/54) and Salad Days (Vaudeville 
18/8/54) let nothing you deter. 
Eric Keown 


( AT THE BALLET 
Madame Chrysanthéme 


” 
7 ° (COVENT GARDEN) 


rT RIPPING down the grand staircase 
I of the Royal Opera House on the 
opening night of Freprrick 
ASHTON’s new ballet, Madame Chry- 
santhéme, was a charming young Japanese 
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elegantly dressed in what I took to be the 
highest Oriental equivalent of haute 
couture. Nothing that we were later to 
see on the stage could possibly compare 
in authenticity with such a ravishing 
toilette; yet never before can the charm, 
the delicacy and the exotic mystery of 
legendary Japan have been so subtly 
proposed for acceptance in the theatre as 
in the choreography of Mr. AsHTON and 
the dresses and settings by Isang 
Lampert. It has been suggested by Dr. 
Frank Howes that Job, revived at Covent 
Garden with great distinction a few days 
earlier, had its physical origin in Dr 
Grorrrey Keynes's steeping himself in 
the mind of Blake as exemplified in the 
famous IJ//lustrations. 1 suspect that Mr. 
AsHTon and Mrs. Lampert, for their 
part, turned over a portfolio of Japanese 
prints, absorbed their essential spirit and 
pushed them out of view. I should be 
surprised to hear that there is a genuine 
note detectable anywhere in this exquisite 
work, None the less, or perhaps for that 
reason, I felt that a magic casement had 
been opened on the inscrutable and 
romantic East and that its hitherto 
elusive spirit had kindled answering 
emotion. 

The story of Madame Chrysanthéme, a 
ballet in one act and five scenes adapted 
from Pierre Loti’s book, runs along som« 
of the way with that of Madame Butterfly 
French sailors come ashore at Nagasaki 
In The House of Indestructible Butter- 
flies a bevy of mousmés awaits them with 
high expectation. But Pierre (ALEXANDER 
GRANT) and his brother (DesmMonp 
Doy ek) are strangely fastidious. In the 
end they are matched, and Pierre and 
Chrysanthéme (ELarne Firiecp) are 
united (temporarily) before a Govern- 
ment Dignitary (Leste Epwarps), 

The parting, when duty calls, is 
poignant. ‘To take a last farewell before 
he sails away Pierre returns; but he slips 
away silently and unseen, a disillusioned 
matelot. He has surprised Chrysanthéme 
tapping each gold piece of her blessings 
with a little hammer. 

With masterly confidence Mr. AsuTon 
has used the grammar of the classical 
ballet to express an extraordinarily satis- 
fying illusion of Japanese artistry. For 
all that the ballet, like every classical 
ballet, is radiantly queened by a lovely 
ballerina, Mr. AsHTon none the less 
magically saves the face of male ascend- 
ancy. The most striking instance is in a 
lyrical pas de deux wherein Miss Firie.p, 
holding one’s concentrated attention by 
her beauty of motion and superb tech- 
nique, nevertheless seems never to pass 
the bounds of Oriental submissiveness to 
her partner in his essentially supporting 
réle. Though Miss Fir1ecp has the chief 
glory of the dancing there are rewarding 
opportunities for many others, and par- 
ticularly for ANye Heaton and PavuLini 
CLaypen. Mr. Grant has one of the 
character parts in which he excels becaus« 
it demands a fine dancer who can project 
his personality. 
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For the men—a very strong team— 
there is an effectively stylized dance in 
the convention of Samurai warriors and 
for the complete ensemble a delightful 
festival of lantern-light and gaiety to 
celebrate the wedding. 

Mrs. LAMBert’s dresses are as wittily 
engaging in their bowing acknowledg- 
ment of modish Japan as in their depart- 
ture from such constraint. For her 
scenes she makes adroit use of screens 
and window-shades. 

The music by ALAN RAWSTHORNE can 
easily be under-rated at a first hearing. 
It is content to be subordinate to the 
arts which take the eye so enchantingly. 
It has avoided clichés and evidently 
provided a copious fount of inspiration 
for Mr. Asuton, which is saying a good 
deal for I predict that Madame Chry- 
santhéme will be numbered among his 
most successful and enduring works. 

C. B. Mortiock 


y, $= AT THE PICTURES 


u =z Above Us the Waves 
S A Man Called Peter 
HERE are indefinable points of 
resemblance between nearly ali 
“worthy” British war films, and 

especially between those based on best- 

selling books about war experience. 

Above Us the Waves (Director: Racru 

Tuomas), from the book by C. E. T 

Warren and James Benson, is in the 

nature of things vaguely reminiscent of 

all the other Naval stories, but it also in 
some way recalls the prisoner-of-war 
escape stories, and the R.A.F. stories, 
and the Commando stories, and the rest. 

No matter what the incident, there is 

somehow the same atmosphere about all 

of them. 

This is not by any means only because 
some of the same actors turn up nearly 
every time. Here we have among others 
Joun Miits and Donatp Srxpven and 
James Ropertson Justice, all well- 
known Service characters who have 
helped to win the war for us more than 
once before; but it is not the reappear- 
ance of these familiar personalities—for 
a personage in one of these war stories is 
seldom more than the actor, he can 
almost never be allowed the kind of 
individuality that would justify his place 
in a story about anything else—that is 
mainly responsible for the characteristic 
impression. That comes from the 
invariable pattern of the narrative and 
from the other, mostly indefinable things 
that combine to make up what I can 
only again call the “worthy” British 
atmosphere. 

That the pattern is basically invariable 
cannot be helped: that was the way 
things had to be done in the war, so that 
a story about any particular kind of 
action inevitably resolves itself into a 
progression from training to (usually 
successful) practice, seen through the 
eyes of a few sympathetic characters, 
some of whom heroically die. This piece, 











Sub.-Lieutenant Tom Corbett--DoONALD Sinven 


as most people will know, is about 
“human torpedoes” and midget sub- 
marines: we see the suggestion first put 
up to the sceptical authorities, we watch 
the details of the men's training from the 
first leaping ascent through the tall 
diving-tank, we follow the three midget 
submarines into the Norwegian fjord 
after the Tirpitz, we hear the final bang. 

It is a sign of their relative importance 
that we get almost as many enormous 
close-ups of instruments and parts of 
instruments and hands manipulating 
them as we do of heads or faces register- 
ing . . . whatever it may be: the story 
is about things and events and the large 
abstractions, courage, self-sacrifice, deter- 
mination, humorous endurance, not 
about individuals. It is well done, there 
are several scenes of strong suspense, 
it’s all quite gripping and impressive, 
but .. . well, it’s the latest in a fairly 
long line. 


A Man Called Peter (Director: Henry 
Koster) is the sort of thing I have a blind 
spot for. Plainly there is an enthusiastic 
public for steamily emotional stories 
about religion in everyday life, but I am 
not so much left cold as repelled by such 
a work as this, which was adapted from 
the best-selling biography, by his wife, 
of a young Scotsman who went to the 
U.S., became a spell-binding preacher, 
rose to be chaplain of the U.S. Senate, 
and died at forty-six. No doubt he was 
a great man and did much good, but this 
is no way to convince me. 

An off-screen voice sets the tone at the 
beginning: the story is about “a man and 
his close friendship with God.”” Ricnarp 
Topp makes this man credible enough, 
delivering with great spirit several 
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sermons which we sce impressing a 
CinemaScope screen full of congregation 
The basis is not much more than a 
straightforward account of how Catherine 
(Jean Perens) married Peter Marshall 
and became his proud and loving help- 
meet; the conflict, such as it is, is with 
a few more or less comic stuffed shirts 
who are shocked by his Billy-Graham 
methods. Frankly it baffles me that 


thousands of people should be able to sit 
absorbed through a two-hour piece of 
this kind, in which four or five impas 
sioned sermons are placed as songs ar 
placed in a musical; but the plain fact 
is that Twentieth-Century Fox would 
not use CinemaScope and De Lame 
colour and important stars on the thing 


if it were not a very healthy commercial 
proposition. 
‘ . . : . 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
There mavery moving and mMpressive 


Japanese film, Children of Iliroshima, at 
the Marble Arch Pavilion: simply and 


quietly done, but terrible in implication 
As far as anyone can be sure at present, 
Sewen Samurai (2/3/55) continues at the 


Academy, The Night My Number Cam 
Up (6/4/55) at the Leicester Square, th 
pleasing Italian comedy The Overcoat at 
the Curzon, and White Feather (6/4/55) 
at the Odeon, Marble March 
Releases are topped by The Count 

Girl (23/3/55). Nothing els of this 
importance, but The Angel Who Pawned 
Her Harp (15/9/54), though whunsy, has 
many good points, and there is quite 
good man - struggling - with - woman's 
work fun in Raising a Riot 

Ricnarnp MALLert 
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54 ON THE AIR 

Questionnaire 
GO-AHEAD advertising 
agency has been asking 
itself a lot of rhetorical 

questions about commercial 
television. It has gone into the 
matter in impressive detail, 
and believes that it knows all 
the answers. And well it may. 
What follows should be con- 
sidered merely as oné man’s 
supplementary views on thes« 
highly diverting topics of the 
moment. 

Is a television audience a 
“captive audience”? If it is 
footloose—if viewers leave to get 
drinks when the commercial 
starts-—is it worth making the 
commercial seem pure entertain- 
ment at the beginning, just to 
heep people in their seats? Or 
is this folly? 

Commercials will not be nearly long 
enough for all the drinking likely to be 
indulged in by viewers. Lime Grove’s 
practice is to throw in two or three whok 
programmes nightly expressly for refresh- 
ment purposes. Examples that come to 
mind are “Ask Pickles,” “Quite Con- 
trary,’ “ News and Newsreel” and “ The 
Grove Family.” 

If the services are to be truly com- 
petitive the B.B.C. will probubly reserve 
its brightest flashes for those minutes 
when its rival is trotting out commercials 
at £1,000 a minute. Why not? A Gilbert 
Harding “ spot” from Lime Grove would 
probably reduce the captive [.'1.A 
audience to insignificance. 

How will people who have opposed com- 
mercial television react to a_ product 
advertised on it? 

The Labour Party will react unfavour- 
ably. If Labour is returned at the General 
Election there will almost certainly be 
adjustments to the I.T.A. charter. One 
likely alteration would be the elimination 
of all commercial matter from the pro- 
grammes, and this, clearly, would call for 
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some reassessment of the réle of the 
advertising agency. 

Is it better to have a series of different 
films or go on repeating the same one? Does 
the value of variation outweigh its greater 
cost? 

The B.B.C, can give a pointer here—it 
goes on repeating the same one—* Night 
Mail.” ‘There is little to be said for 
variety: viewers like to identify them- 
selves with a particular set of film char- 
acters, a particular set of announcers, a 
particular set of parlour-gamesters. Hero 
worship, which is the very life-blood of 
television, would be virtually impossible 
without such identification and addiction. 

How valuable are established TV person- 
alities? Are they valuable enough to be 
worth their price? 

TV personalities have been living in a 
fool's paradise, and are undoubtedly wise 
to accept the inflated bait offered by the 


commercial boys. Sooner rather than 
later star-value will dwindle, as it has 
already dwindled in journalism, the 
cinema and the theatre. The closest 
parallel with the TV boom is_ the 
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Cramatic increase in newspaper 
circulation in the twenties. A 
new literate public demanded 
figure-heads, readily-recogniz- 
able purveyors of printed 
uplift, home-truths and 
glamour, and the fortunate 
few (Bennett, Wells, Shaw, 
Chesterton and Co.) were able 
for a time to cash in on their 
artificial scarcity value. ‘The 
bubble was pricked when the 
public, reading for dear life, 
acquired its first veneer of 
sophistication and dared to 
challenge the views of their 
Press gods. 

I expect much the same thing 
to happen in television: the 
heroes and hero-worship will 
remain, but the plums will 
shrink to prunes 

* * * * 

Donald McCullough’s 
“Snapshot” series has never 
quite lived up to expectations. 
The idea behind it is sound enough: an 
evocative still picture is brought to life by 
the studio appearance and reminiscences 
of one of the featured characters. Unfor- 
tunately the stories told have seldom done 
justice to the quality and achievements of 
the personalities, and there has been more 
than a hint in recent editions that the 
bottom of the barrel of invention has 
been scraped. 

Would it not be possible to ensure that 
each snapshot has some immediate topical 
value and to bring before the cameras 
men and women who have something 
important to impart? The approach at 
present is too casual by far. 

In the last programme of the present 
series Sir Alan Herbert spoke engagingly 
about a matter of the slightest signifi- 
cance, Mrs. Gerald Legge told a story 
suitable for the nursery, and Major- 
General Sir Edward Spears recounted the 
story of De Gaulle’s flight to Britain in 
1940, All three yarns would have been 
improved by illustrative material. 
BERNARD Ho_Lowoop 
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“Kindness to cheque books!” say Owners 


KINDNESS TO YOUR CHEQUE BOOK begins inside the the purchaser, which is why Ford produ cost les 
Ford Dagenham Factory. Here are some of the unique than you'd expect to pay for their quality, performance 
ways in which Ford make fundamental savings in and durability. And that is only the beginning. Ford 
manufacturing costs—at Dagenham is the only motor Service is famous. The Ford Dealer Organisation 
factory with its own blast furnace .. . its own jetty for outside the factory, with its low fixed charges for spar« 
low cost water transport of raw materials .. . its own and repairs, means low maintenance and running costs 

electric power house and gas works (incidentally, the —more kindness to cheque books! Now and in the 
surplus is sold). These unique savings are passed to future, it all adds up to the best at lowest cost 
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Never say ‘No’ to a long cool glass of Robinson’s Squash 
When you're playing hard or working hard you need the 
4 =6real refreshment of this energy-giving fruit drink 
Robinson’s Squash contains glucose—nature’s quickest 
acting energy restorer. Peps you up when you’re down 

makes you lively when you’re limp. It’s a favourite with 
the whole family . . . they know that Robinson’s Squas! 
is the SWEETER Squash—the Squash that gives you GO 




















Before you say SQUASH —say 


Robinson’s 


3/- ORANGE—LEMON—GRAPEFRUIT 
Made by Robinson's of Barley Water fame 
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Sebel Products Ltd 
Dept. 6B, West Si., 
Erith, Kent 
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Not a quaver of a doubt between 
wallpapers and fabrics when you choose 
them side by side at Sandersons. 

Link them to each other like a note and 
an echo— like a shade 


and the shadow of a shade. 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wallpapers and fabrics 


Showrooms 
52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1 ; and at Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Exeter, Southampton a 


YOUR DECORATOR CAN SHOW YOU THE SANDERSON WALLPAPER BOOK SANDERSON FABRICS ( 
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THROUGH THE AGES 





ne Arms illustrated are those of Sir Thomas —_was acquired for Great Britain. He died in 1826, 
Stamford Raffles. Born in 1781, he was The Blazon of his Armorial Ensigns reads : 
employed in the East India House as an extra “Or adouble headed Eagle displayed Gules charged 
clerk at the age of fourteen, Sent to Penang as on the breast with an Eastern Crown of the first, on 
Assistant Secretary to the East India Company’s a Chief Vert pendent from a chain two oval 
establishment in 1805, he became Secretary and Medallions in Pale the one bearing arabic charac- 
Registrar of the Recorders Court two years later. ters and the other a dagger in fess the blade 
In 1811 Sir Thomas was made the Governor wavy the point towards the dexter in relief Or, the 


General's Agent in Malacca, As a result of his efforts said medallions and chain being a representation 
the whole of Java came under British Rule within — of a personal decoration called the Order of the 
a year. He was appointed Governor of Bencoolenin Golden Sword conferred upon him by the Chief 
1818, and personally hoisted the British Flag at or King of Atcheen in Sumatra as a remark of the 


Singapore on February 29th high regard of the said King and in testimony of 


1819. It is probably due the good understanding which had been happily 
to him more than to any _ established between that Prince and the British 
other individual that the Government; and for a crest out of an Eastern 
site of this immensely im- Crown Or a Gryphon’s Head Purpure gorged with 
portant strategic naval base a collar gemel Gold.” 


The Eagle has a special significance in the rich tapestry of heraldry, characterising supreme strength 
and endurance. In this present era, the Goodyear Eagle marks a similar alliance. Powerful in appear- 
ance, unequalled in craftsmanship, it is the ultimate in car tyre quality, providing dependability, 


long life and lasting wear, The Eagle by Goodyear is outstanding value for the bigger car. 
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Keeping your power dry... 


The roof of a power station is something that most 
people are quite happy to take for granted. if they 
stopped to think about it, they wouldn't need to be 
technical experts to realise that they were dealing with 
a big roof even as big roofs go, and that something 
extra-strong and durable was called for. They'd probably 
add, with an eye for economy, that it should be low 
in both first cost and upkeep. 


Having got as far as that it might 
occur to them that they'd practically : 
specified a Ruberoid Roof. Which, in 2 
fact, is the course which many 
Architects and Engineers invariably 
adopt. 















THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 167 Commonwealth House, New Oxford Screet, Lordon, W.C.1 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY REQUIRES THE BEST EQUIPMENT 
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use . 
M.P.P. Cameras 


The Micro Techmcal movements include ; 

Triple extension , Drop baseboard ; Wide angle focusing , 
TWh. cross, rising and revolving front ; Swing and revolving 
back ; Detachable focusing hood ; Rangefinder with direct 
coupling to all lenses. (£10 extra). 
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APRIL 


ACID POP 





Since the youth of the world, April, according to 
the chronicles, has been packed with headlin 
) happenings. Noah is said to have left the Ark in 
April. In more recent Aprils the Order of the Garter 
8] —s was instituted (1348); the good ship Bounty, with 
Charles Laughton as skipper, had a mutiny aboard 
(1787); the first movie was shown in New York 
(1896); and the Bank of England ceased to issue {10 
notes (1943). Thrill after thrill for April. But what 
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, of the sombre anniversary that we so often neglect 
if : ree! 

ls to respect on successive April goths ? Yes but w 
ig had to remind you. On April oth, 1889, died 


Chevr« ul, ™ Father of Fatty Acids,” What a harming 
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| soubriquct to find in print ! Mother of the Gracchi, 
| Sons of Thunder, Daughter of the West, Father of 
cuphoniously does Chevreul take his pla: 


honoured. We need not lose our heads and becon 
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i2 
) : . . ; 
maudlin about fatty ac ids, Chevreul’s brainchildren 
+ They may block our drains, stimulate our phagocyt 
c and nauseate our imaginations, but whatever fart 
4 
acids may be, let us raise our hats on April oth ai 
remember Papa Chevreul. Let us determin 
@ nicer, more respectful to all men of science 
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Cussons 


IMPERIAL io} LEATHER 
\\ After Shave Lotion 


For a skin that sighs with relief 
and almost purrs with satisfac- 
tion use Imperial Leather After 
Shave Lotion. You will like, too, 


its fine unobtrusive perfume 


FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 





CUSSONS OF HM BROOK STREET. LONDON WI 
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crace The ARCHBISHOP of YORK appeals for 
ma CANCER RESEARCH 


Dr. Cyril Garbett, The Archbishop of 
York, writes: The terrible scourge of 
Cancer has bereaved countless families 
and the menace of it must haunt almost 
as many more. The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is doing invaluable work 
in carrying out active Research in their 
Laboratories at Mill Hili and Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 1 therefore earnestly endorse 
the appeal now being made. The need 
is great, we must see that the response is 
generous.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New 
lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift 
to the Treasurer, Mr. Dickson wae F.R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2 











SECURITY AND MORE 


Letyour money 
earn a tax-paid 
return of 


2: /. 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% on 
AN INVESTMENT TAXED 
AT STANDARD RATE 
Interest accrues from day of 
investment. Facilities for 
prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED {8,000,000 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 
TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE ; MAYFAIR gs8t 
BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRADFORD : BRIGHTON 
LaeDS «LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER * READING 
SWANSEA WEMBLEY . WORCESTER * WORTHING 



















OBTAINABLE FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSTALLS, ETC. 


29 





THE MAGAZINE OF WIT, 
FASHION AND TASTE... 


> a “eal” CASE 
od 0 y 


WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH’S OF COVENTRY 


MAN ABOUT TOWN is dedicated to 
men who appreciate che art of gracious 
living—men who want the best of every- 
thing and command the means to get it. 
The Spe ing number includes 
from Dorothy Parker, Raymond 

Victor Sylvester, Anthony Bushell, T. 
Clarke and special features on Wedding 
Eciquette and 1955 Fashions. 

Readers have Sete — to a 


se, = 


in a fascinating pomnane ng, 
QUARTERLY 











Published by the Tailor & 
Cutter, the world’s leading 
authority on style and clothes 





SN CASTER 


in env. 100? 
5. PAREINSON & SON BONCASTER Lomnree 








Within bow-shot of Eros— 
at Ford Motor Company Limited, 


you can find out how to see 





Ror Britain in @ car of your own. Ask for 
Eon details of the ‘Visit Britain’ Plan. 


88 Regent Street, London, neGenT r272- 





Ss 


sheer aetight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 


bottles at 42/7d; 


Your orders will have 
prompt attention 


Pintail *< 


SHERRY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 180) 


subsequent supplies at £12 


per dozen bottles. 
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‘Two 2,500 kW gas turbo-alternators 


100,000 kW turbo-alternator 
Lid 


by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. by The British Thomson-Houston C: 





Cathode ray tubes Washing machine 
by The Edison Swan Electric Co. Lid by The Hotpoint Electric Applhance Ce. Lid 





33 kV power station switchgear Simmerstat precision control 18 cu. ft. Coldrator refrigerator 
by Ferguson Pailin Ltd. by Sunvic Controls Ltd. by International Refrigerator Co, Lid 





Domestic equipment Electric arc furnace 
by Premier Electric Heaters Lid. by Birlee Lid. 


To A.E.I., the Associated Electrical Industries, | research, of service to the public, of economy in 
partnership is much more than an ideal ora friendly | manufacturing, of adventure in the vast developing 
word, As the parent company of nine indi- _ field of nuclear power, Each company is world 
vidual manufacturers it brings them into a great famous in its own right: all have the extra of 
and practical partnership—a partnership of | A.E.1.’s inspiration and financial strength 


| 
| 


. 
\ 








AE! 
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“What do you do with your old blades?” 
“| shave with them!” 


You can, too—fifty times, at least, with a Kern-ence 
safety-razor blade sharpener. A few seconds a day with 
the Keen-epce end one ordinary double-edge blade gives 
two months of wonderful shaving! Prescision made, beautifully 
(nished in # handsome plastic case, the Keen-epce will last for 
years, giving you the equiv alent of an 


expensive luxury-razor for only 15/9 a 
KEEN-EDGE Razor Biade Sharpener /* 


Comblete satisfaction of money returned 
Obtatnable fram hairdreasersand chemists 
or ree from 


PRECISION SHARPENERS LIMITED 
(Dept. P.7) 56 Gedstone Rd. 
Kenley, Surrey 


cor Acid Indigestion ) 


SO QOUICH to relieve acidity 
 y Qo PLEASANT (0 vaste 
SQ HANDY for pocket or bag 


6 
MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS ey 


30 Tablets 1/44 © 7S Tablets2/9 + 150 Tablets 4/9 































A PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 














TWO ORIGINALS it is a 


bold claim! Yet consider the 


7 Verse 


@ fast, comfortable fou 
poe Bre Heron arawh, 





facts--one a Smoking Mixture 





which combines the rarest 
Yenidje with choicest Virginian; another a 
Virginia Tobacco whose added touch of 
genius is a touch of the finest cigar leaf. 
And the surnames of both are the same— 
Balkan Sobranie. In the one or the other of 
these two famous brands is perhaps the final 
answer to present discontents and a friend- 
ship that will last a life-time. But neither 
may be everybody’s choice—the House of 
Sobranie is well content, in a mass market 
























SS ‘ aN 


ay 7 =) 


Write or phone for FREE literature : 
2! Baker Street, London, W.! 
Tel.: WEL beck 1322/3 or from any Travel Agent 






5 <r 


“a re py } 


—_ 











world, to continue to provide selective 
smoking pleasure for the discriminating few. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 


Balkan Sobranie pipe 
Tobaccos ave priced at 5/3 
per ounce in vacuum sealed 
tins and are made by the 
House of Sobranie 


‘ Write for new catalogue 
‘a. SOBRANIE LIMITED 
z 196 CITY ROAD LONDON EC: 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


re tad oat 








The ‘Stormoguide’ is more than just 
a barometer. Its specially marked dia! 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance 
The *Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason Ltd., the famous precision instru 
ment makers whose range of 20different 
* Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
display now at your jewellersor opticians 





























Fulfilling its 








obiigation to ‘ 
the letter i 

t 

In the office, at home or on a t 
business trip —the Diana portable A Rare i 
serves you equally well. With its “ Big ‘ ' 
Typewriter” Compliment 1 

features and attractive ' 

carrying case, it is clean to your é 

and efficient in opera- r ‘ 

rade Met tion. Itisavailable with Palate r 
DitiAW A or without a key-set i 
PORTABLE tabulator. eisquiT OuBOUCHE & 6D 9 
COGNAC a 





ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Sankside, Londen, &.8.1 
Telephone: WATerieoe 7551 6 
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New opportunity for 






a long-term flying career 


Immediate grant of commissions to pensionable age now available 


HERE has been an important change in 
the Royal Air Force’s Direct Commission 
scheme, You can now qualify for a well-paid 
career in flying with the opportunity of con- 
tinuing it until you retire on full pension. This 
method of entry is known as Scheme A, 

The other type of Direct Commission 
(Scheme B) still remains available. This 
enables a would-be pilot or navigator to sign 
on for 12 years, with the option of returning to 
civilian life after® years. Scheme B entrants 
may transfer at any time to Scheme A. 
Alternatively, they receive substantial tax- 
free gratuities if they leave after 12 or 8 years. 
The choice is yours, but the new scheme has 





for pilots and navigators in the Royal Air Force 





obvious advantages. It combines adventure 
with security—a flying life with a long-term 
R.A.F, career. There are good opportunities 
for reaching high rank. The financial pros- 
pects are excellent. A Flight-Lieutenant of 
25, drawing full allowances, now earns more 
than {1,000 a year. 

Basic qualifications for a Direct Com- 
mission are keenness and aptitude for flying, 
the desire and ability for leadership, perfect 
physical health and, at least, the General 
Certificate of Education, the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate or equivalent. The age limits for 
entry are 17440 26th birthday. 

If you have these qualifications and want 


to fly with the Royal Air Force there has 


never been a better time to apply than now. 


Write for full details 
Sinise © ONUE fe he pultghier ‘Commanion 
for Pilots and Navigators 


Write for this, giving details 


pamphiet 


of your education and pre 
vious career to the Under 
Secretary of State, P.U.q00,* 
Air Ministry, M.R.2 
Road, Land 


Theohbalds 
wt 














The design of Coseley Standard Steel Framed buildings ensures the 
choice of an almost infinite variety of sizes and uses which, once 


selected, can be supplied and erected in a remarkably short time. 


There are many wre» For 





THE COSELEY 


LONDON OFFICE: 27 OLD BOND STREET, W! Te 






BUILDINGS 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LAWEBFLIEL OD 
wotvenwmameprTron# 


@RD 476-14 
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Banking and YOUR JOB... FASHIONABLE PEOPLE YOU PROBABLY KNOW 


Mr. Guineas Threadneedle 


well known financier 


AGLe-evep Mr. Threadneedle 
might well give you an aerie 
“Lm feeling —he’s noted for his killings 
PF on the stock market .. . but falls 
= easy prey to MUNROSPUN. 

Agric ulture’’ It's dapper Mr. Threadneedle's 


@ 






knitwear that places him 
among MUNROSPUN'S 
exclusive ‘SMART SET’. 







Maybe you are a farmer's son or daughter or an agricultural Wealthy, he delights in 
worker saving to start on your own. swooping down on 
unsuspecting shops and ~ 


Perhaps you are a smallholder, a pig breeder or a small farmer ’ 

dy and able to work more acres, or a large far looki ae Sy aga . 
ready 8 J Be a mer looxing MUNROSPUN he can find. , 
for more stock, a merchant, a seedsman, a machinery stockist No wonder, then, that ¢ 
needing finance for, a growing business, or you are just MUNROSPUN ties, socks, 


“IN AGRICULTURE.” sweaters, vests and scarves 
, a d. Says Mr. 
Discuss your problems with MARTINS BANK—the Bank with | ‘Trresgnecate:“tr'eamare | 


the local Head Offices and one of the oldest names in banking. to wear MUNROSPUN” 


Call on our local manager and find friendly understanding. fe 
join the Smart Set; wear 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED Munf@spun 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 WOOLLEN SWEATERS - SOCKS AND TIES 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1954), £363,655,940 


me HON 0 Vo Whe The 


on wot | ALLEN LEN SWEEPER 


, 
the World Thousands of people already know how remark- 


able this machine is for clearing leaves and 
during the autumn, but many do not 

realise how it can be used to good effect duri 

the Spring and Summer to clear up twigs w 





Write for the name of your nearest stockist to 
MUNROSPUN LIMITED, DEPT P.5., RESTALRIG, EDINBURGH 

















If you're Corpulent 
it means that your 
abdominal muscles have 
grown weak and flabby, and can't 
support the internal organs as 
they should. This condition 
often leads to heart strain 
kidney and liver disorders 
risk of rupture. Act now 

A COLBY Belt will put 
things right. Strengthen 
lazy abdominal muscles 
Support the vital parte. A 
iv COLBY Belt will help restore 
your zest for life, your trim 
youthful figure. Your wife wil! 










Enjoy nacurally ‘regular health’ with debris (top illustration) leaving the grass standing appreciate your ‘‘ New Look 
CALSALETTES : ready for mowing. Think about it - now! 
and Torbet Lactic Oats The revolving brush on the surface, removes 
worm casts (centre illustration) helps to keep 
Tha niditiaetaian diaties thesaainaves d end freshens up the lawn. Mustrated Leaflet Free 


It can also be used for ing up grass cuttings 


(bottom illustration) when the 
mower is used without « 
grass box, a practice which 
many adopt to lighten 


From your lron- 
monger or send 


COLBY BELTS 


(Dept.i2sR), 314 Euston Road, London, N.W 1 


THE WEBLEY M. fll AIR RIFLE 


No Hoence required purchase 
for wae on anclosed 
prem tees 


feel always at your best can be a per- 
manent benefit—if you follow the 
Torbet System. 


Taken in addition to your normal diet, 
this simple, agreeable system eliminates 
all che disorders allied to constipation 
by facilitating the natural functioning 
of the organs vital to ‘regular health.’ 


Try it for yourself—free, Complete 












vermin can be destroyed 
by this extremely accurate and power- 
































the coupon, or send & postcard remittance ful Air Rifle. idealfor Target Practice 

requesting the generous free sample direct to the Write for descriptive folder 

end bookies, manufacturers, weevey @ corr ure.. 170 weawan oT., SemINGHew « 
THE TORBET WAY TO GOOD WEALTH 

eb teteee ieee , JOHN ALLEN & SONS exon LTD REMOVALS 
! Wor to Good reskth end ‘ut? and thefree sample | a ae —_s COWLEY OXFORD HOULTS LTD. 
1 wAMEe ! 

asl (alpndialcaitieie SERN SUPECe She aia 

1 aporess ! ar ALLEN hase Road, Southgate, N 
Lactic Oat Go. Ltd, (Beet. ; and C0 We ot ame os HG SEE CaettaEe deasoow 
1%, Greet King 8t., Edindurgh. J /' STORAGE 
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. . » And on your way back, 
two ounces of tobacco—Four Square Blue’, 


needless to say 


*One of the six Four Square Vacuum Pecked tobaccos 








Wherever you go, the wide world over, 
you will find Drambuie 
awaiting you like a friendly gesture from home. 
Prepared in Scotland from the recipe 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Drambuie is renowned 
across the oceans and continents of the world 
as the liqueur of subtle and unvarying excellence. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co., Ltd. York Place, Edinburgh 








"Speed is the essence" 


quoted the chief accountant 

‘In the language of laymen, out-of-date 
figures are no good in up-to-date 
business’ responded the Chairma 
"Exactly the reason we installed our 
Powers-Sanas punched card mach 

They are the most progressive 

means of keeping figures 

with events, and include else 

machines wherever they can 


be usefully employed 


There is a range of Powers-Samas | 
equipment for every type of applica 
Office E flicien " Powers-Samaa 4 

range of the latest office furniture 


Write for Udluastrated catalogue 


POWERS-SAMAS 


Powers Samas Accounting Machines | Sal 


Powers Samas louse, Hothorn Bare 











N its various styles of seating and back*, there are many 
) pete s of this “nesting” model giving faithful service 
throughout the land. It is the logical choice for canteens, 
clubs, concert and assembly halls. The frames can be 
either stove-enamelled in colour or chrome-plated. 
2-—PLASTICS OR PLYWOOD 3—WOOD SLATS 


~ 


* |—WeBBING 
Apply for the Cox Nesting Chair Catalogue. 





COX & CO, (Watford) LTD., WATFORD, HERTS. Telephone : Watford 5631 
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PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








from black bars 
to 


fluted rollers 
THE PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE : ROTHERHAM 2141 (10 lines) TELEGRAMS YORKSHIRE. PARKCATE YORKS 











"Lhe Bost of the Bunch 


MACKENZIES 


——— 

For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
been shipping the finest Sherry and Port, 
“Fino Perla” Sherry, an ideal aperitif, 
delights the eye with its glorious golden 
hue and charms the palate with its 
subtle, pleasing flavour 
“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 
of character renowned 
for its mellow, 








heartening 
quality. 





Fino Perla Saisatiy ~ Regal’ Tébey Port 





MACKENZIE & CO.LTD. | 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON ,E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO | 


—— 











CEYLON 
calling you! 






bi Ae 9 \ 


oes j 






Enjoy Ceylon’s Pageantry 
The glowing vitality, colour, splendour of Ceylon’s 


pageantries are rare delights to eye, mind and spirit; 
indeed you'll seek far to find their like elsewhere. 


Ceylon’s lovely climate, sheer beauty by land and sea, 
recreative attractions, social friendliness, so richly 
contribute to joyous living that many holiday 
visitors wisely settle in this enchanting Isle for life. 





Booklet free from Travel Agent or Ceylon High Commission, 13 Hyde Park Gardens, W.2 
CEYLON GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU COLOMBO 
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ANTLER ¥) 


jX@ MB ak swell 
bi DRESS 
CASE | 





The latest addition to 
the famous ANTLER 
Lightweight Soft-Top 





Lid and body are self-con- 
tained units, one half for 


ky : | 
creaseless folding of dresses and suits, ) ‘of ; ' WHO CAN DENY 
es THE WISDOM 
IN THESE EYES? 


Look at the eyes of this skilled man 
.. the sort of man you will see ata 
garage, particularly a Ferodo Teast 
ing Station. He's a crafteman: he's 
also an idealist. He'll advise you that 
for safety and economy, you should 
have your brakes checked every 2,500 
miles—there speaks the trained fitter 
When, eventually, your brakes need 
relining he'll fit Ferodo Anti-Fade 
Brake Linings and tie on THE 
STEERING WHEEL LABEL to 
prove it. 
The work of a man of vision he's 
not only up-to-date, he's looking 
ahead. He knows that car engines are 
becoming more powerful every year 
bodies more streamlined and less 
cooling for harder worked brakes 
This label PROVES Just the conditions to cause brake 
Ferodo Anti-Fade ‘fade’ (loss of efficiency due to ove! 
oe heating). That is why he fits Ferodo 
Anti-Fade Brake Linings 





}. 8 BROOKS & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM, 3 





FROM AUTHORIZED DEALERS 








In the morning there is nothing 

uite as fresh as Chivers “Olde ee a Expert Advice on brakes 
“nglish '’—the marmalade with 
full flavoured tender peel. It MAY SAVE LIFE - MUST SAVE MONEY 
sets you up wonderfully for 


the day. ake a fresh start Ss a ane ‘ 
tomorrow with Chivers Oide ; r a u 
English Marmalade. 1 Ib. jar - ee you g g 


costs only 1/5d me ot 
- 


Olde English y 
the he World's best-selling ‘thick-cut Marmalade ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 





oan FERODO LIMITED ‘ CHAPEL-EN-LE-PRITH A Member of the 1 





Handling is a big part of 
production picture 
4s 


even with small parts like these ! 


Acton Bolt Limited making 
2,000,000 bolts a day by the 
most advanced methods cope 
with 12 tons of handling 
for every I ton of bolts 
despatched 


Handling ae 5 on mpegs 
_ throughout this plant is by lea | rane 
Climax 


fork: lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A.) COVENTRY . ENGLAND 
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